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SOCIAL WELFARE PROBLEMS 


IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


In a rapidly changing, industrialized society, the 
social forces which shape the future can generate serious 
human problems unless they are identified in their early 
and fluid stages when needed re-direction can be 
achieved. If this is done, the best of the past can be 
conserved and the~benefits of new developments can 
be increased. 

The social forces that affect change can be deduced 
from social trends if there are data to chart these direc- 
tions. To the extent available, such trend data, com- 
piled by the Division of Research in the Welfare Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, are presented here. They have been 
selected to reveal the forces which are creating the 
social fabric of our affluent society, which tends to 
exclude certain groups of the population from the main- 
stream of our economic and social life. 

An understanding of these structural changes is 
essential to the development of policies and programs 
which can contribute to the correction of the imbalances 
created by social change. 

Unlike the social problems of the less developed 
nations, where severe and obvious deprivation results 
from low productive capacity, social problems in the 
affluent society are concentrated in identifiable seg- 
monte of the noniylation who are the objects of the 
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From these trends, developing rapidly and interwoven 
throughout a highly organized society, social problems 
have emerged which are far more complicated and 
subtle in nature than those of less developed nations. 
The cause-effect relationship between trends and prob- 
lems becomes apparent as one examines the nature of 
poverty in the United States today in terms of the kind 
of poverty we have, the groups it affects, and the social 
problems that are attributable to it. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM OF POVERTY 

Poverty must be measured against expectations. In 
societies in which most people are hungry most of the 
time, where death comes early, and few are ever en- 
tirely free from illness or disability, a very low le pray 
living can be tolerated. The individual who suff 
more than his neighbors and kinfolk accepts his misery 
as inevitable. Only as he becomes aware that a better 
life could be attained does he become restless. 

In an affluent society, however, where the majority of 
people take for granted the necessities of life and even 
many nonessentials, more is expected. Since the de- 
prived see evidence on every hand that a better life is 
attainable, denial of opportunities creates restlessness in 
some, apathy and loss of motivation in others. An 
affluent society therefore cannot tolerate extremely low 
levels of living. To do so tends to weaken the entire 
social structure. 

Consequently, although the goods and services which 
families in the United States can purchase with incomes 
of under $3,000 would represent wealth in many places, 
such incomes represent poverty in the United States. To 
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be acceptable in this country, a level of living must not 
merely provide some food, but sufficient food; not shel- 
ter only, but sound housing; as well as health care, edu- 
cational opportunities, and other goods and services that 
are considered essential by the majority of citizens. 
As expectations rise, opportunities for realizing them 
' must also rise. 


IDENTITY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Some of the trends which have contributed to rising 
expectations in our society have also limited the oppor- 
tunities for certain groups to fulfill their expectations. 
Economic Trends 

Rapid changes in the way goods and services are 
produced and in the kinds of goods and services needed, 
as well as shifts in the centers of production, have 
created corresponding changes in employment oppor- 
tunities. 

The decline of farming, mining, and lumbering has 
caused entire regions to become depressed while new 
products required for the military, for space explora- 
tions, and other modern needs have created new centers 
of industry. Population trends reflect a heavy labor 
migration to these centers. However, because they need 
a different type of labor force — with special technical 
and professional skills — these newer industrial centers 
are in the paradoxical position of having both high rates 
of unemployment and serious problems of labor 
shortage. 

Although the general effect of economic forces has 
been to draw the population away from the rural areas 
into the large urban areas, this movement has not re- 


lieved rural unemployment problems. Automation and 
other new technologies applied to the agricultural, lum- 
bering, and mining industries mean that the rural areas 
also need workers with qualifications similar to those 
needed by industries in the metropolitan areas. 


The economic trends which have increased the de- 
mand for more highly trained, and thus more highly 
paid, industrial labor have also increased the demand for 
professional and service workers because, as incomes 
rise, so does the demand for services. 


To the extent that the labor force has adjusted to 
these shifts in the economy — from a higher to a lower 
demand for unskilled workers and from a lower to a 
higher demand for workers with special training — 
opportunities have paralleled expectations. 


Cultural Trends 

Cultural forces, ‘converging with these economic 
forces, have retarded this adjustment. For example, 
although the social institution of slavery was abolished 
over a century ago, cultural patterns derived from it 
have made it more difficult for the Negro to shift from 
rural manual labor to urban technological employment. 
Yet the economic forces have impelled him toward this 
adjustment. Thus, economic necessity, on the one hand, 
and cultural barriers which limit his opportunities, on 
the other hand, have combined to create the social 
unrest that constitutes one of the Nation’s most serious 
concerns. Puerto Ricans and other minority groups have 
been similarly affected by conflicting economic and 
social forces. 
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Convergence of such forces has also affected the role 
of women. The shift from a rural to an urban economy 
has reduced the need for woman’s employment in the 
home and increased her need for outside employment. 
Instead of contributing to the family income by garden- 
ing, canning, and other farm tasks, in a money-based 
urban economy she can make a comparable contribu- 
tion only through wages. Reinforcing this economic fac- 
tor are changes in cultural patterns which encourage 
women to extend their interests beyond the home. Mari- 
tal and family relationships have also been affected by 
a changing culture. At the same time, carryovers from 
the older cultural patterns have resulted in discrimina- 
tion in employment opportunities somewhat similar to 
those faced by members of minority groups. 

A high proportion of the population who are poor are 
therefore members of minority groups and women who 
are the heads of families. They are the least likely to 
have the education and skills required in today’s 
economy. 


Population Changes 

Demographic trends also converge with the economic 
and cultural to create poverty. The rapid growth of 
population, combined with health advances which have 
reduced infant and child mortality and lengthened the 
lifespan of the old and the disabled, have increased the 
proportion of the population who are not in the labor 
force. 


The elderly present a special problem. In the rural 
economy of earlier times, there was room for them in the 
family unit and there were simple tasks they could do. 


This is not the case in the urban economy with its 
crowded living conditions and demand for new and 
highly specialized skills. Moreover, longevity has in- 
creased the time in which their need for goods and serv- 
ices continues beyond their productive period. There- 
fore, the elderly and: the chronically ill and disabled in 
all age groups are adversely affected by these cultural 
and social changes. 


Urban Factors 

The same trend which brings skilled workers into the 
expanding city economy and sends families to suburbia 
also brings the poor and unskilled into the central city. 
As cities change, the physical deterioration of structures 
calls for replacement or a change in land use. Pockets 
of minority groups are continually being moved about to 
make room for redevelopment efforts. This pattern of 
population movement results in a reduction of the tax 
base in the inner city at a time when resources to 
handle increased welfare problems are most needed. 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 

The chain reaction of employment opportunity 
changes, migration, and mobility illustrates convergence 
of social forces which have unequal effects on different 
population segments. 


Thus when social problems are viewed in their com- 
plexity and recognition is given to the many facets of 
social change, it is obvious that no one factor is the sole 
cause and that no one program or agency can solve 
these problems. 
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An Example of One Approach 

A good illustration of the complexities involved in 
programs that deal with these problems is the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children program which serves 
many of the children who are most severely affected by 
the convergence of several social trends. 


The parents of these children usually lack the skills 
and education required in today’s economy. Most of the 
children live with their mother only, a situation indica- 
tive of the disruption of family life resulting from con- 
flicting social forces. The majority live in the centers of 
large cities, but many of their parents were reared in a 
rural culture. 

Because these families are dependent on public funds 
for support for varying periods of time (generally about 
2 years at a stretch), because, in their housekeeping 
and other matters, they often have not adjusted to city 
habits, and because they show numerous evidences of 
low cultural standards, there has been considerable pub- 
lic concern about these families and about the program 
that serves them. 

Frequently, this concern has found outlet in restric- 
tive and punitive measures: denying aid if the father is 
in the home and unemployed; keeping payments too low 
to maintain a decent level of living; and similar measures 
based on the premise that these families will be able to 
find a solution to their problems by their personal efforts 
alone if their situation is made sufficiently desperate. 

On the other hand, where the nature of the problem 
is understood, the Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren program can provide a major mechanism for 


breaking the cycle of dependency. Its support from 
Federal and State funds relieves the problem of dwin- 
dling city tax resources and makes it possible to finance 
measures to improve the employability of the parents; to 
raise the standards of the home through counseling 
services, homemaker programs, and other constructive 
services; and to see that each of these deprived children 
enters adulthood in good health and with adequate edu- 
cational and vocational preparation to contribute to the 
modern economy. 

“SOCIAL WELFARE’S RESPONSIBILITY TO 
COMMUNITIES IN CHANGE” 

Because social welfare agencies are in close contact 
with the casualties of social change, their board mem- 
bers, staffs, and volunteers have a special responsibility 
to see that their communities remove the barriers to 
opportunity for those who are caught in the web of 
social forces beyond their control. Consequently, the 
National Conference on Social Welfare devoted its 1964 
annual meeting to the theme of “Social Welfare’s 
Responsibility to Communities in Change.” 

The data which are presented in the charts and tables 
that follow were prepared as a factual basis for the 
conference discussions and include available trends 
which a committee of leading members of the Confer- 
ence deemed to be most relevant to current social 
problems in the United States. 


Ellen Winston ; 
U. S. Commissioner of Welfare 
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A CHANGING POPULATION 


FAST GROWING 


CHART 1 A CHANGING POPULATION 
CHART 2 EACH YEAR— MORE BIRTHS THAN DEATHS 


CONSTANTLY MOVING 


CHART 3 TWENTY-SIX PERCENT OF THE PEOPLE NO LONGER 
LIVE IN THE STATE WHERE THEY WERE BORN 


TO THE NORTH AND WEST 


CHART 4 DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 1790-1960 


TO THE CITIES 


CHART 5 PEOPLE ARE LEAVING THE FARMS 


GROWING YOUNGER... AND OLDER 


CHART 6 U.S. POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX: 1963 AND 1950 


PATTERNS OF LIVING 
CHART 7 MEDIAN AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE, BY SEX 
CHART 8 PERCENT OF PERSONS OVER 14 WHO MARRY 


4TH MOST POPULOUS NATION IN THE WORLD 


CHART 9 FOURTH MOST POPULOUS NATION IN THE WORLD 


SEE APPENDIX FOR TABLES AND SOURCES OF DATA ON WHICH CHARTS ARE BASED. 
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See Table 1 





FAST GROWING 


Nine million more people were added to the population between 1930 
and 1940; in the next decade, nineteen million; and twenty-eight million 
between 1950 and 1960. In 1964, the population reached 190 million. 

Even if the growth rate is leveling off — and some evidence indicates 
that it is — the population will continue to expand and is expected to pass 
the 300 million mark before the year 2000. 

As long as Americans get born faster than they die, the Nation will grow. 
For several years now, there have been slightly less than 10 deaths a year 
among every 1,000 Americans, but there are more than 20 births. Although 
the birth rate has dropped from a high of about 25 per 1,000 people in the 
1952-1957 period to about 22 per 1,000 now, there have been about 4 
million babies born each year since 1955. If so spaced, that would mean 
about seven new babies arriving every minute. And they can expect to live 
20 years longer than the babies born in 1900 —to 70 (on the average) 
if they are boys, to 73 if they are girls. 

Immigration, which brought 14.5 million people to our shores in the first 
20 years of this century, has accounted for less than 4 million in the past 
two decades. 


CHART 2 
EACH YEAR—MORE 
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SEE TABLE 2 
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CHART 3 
TWENTY-SIX PERCENT 
OF THE PEOPLE NO LONGER 


LIVE IN THE STATE SAS 

WHERE THEY WERE BORN TEES 

PERCENT LIVING IN STATE OTHER CO NSTANT LY M OVI N G 

THAN WHERE THEY WERE BORN Americans have always been a restless people, but today they are moving 
(_] Less THAN 15 lll 25.0-29.9 faster and further than ever before. In Nevada, at the time of the 1960 
J 15.0.19.9 a se census, almost 70 percent of the residents had been born in some other 
Es+] 20.0-24.9 [11 40 ano over State. And even in Pennsylvania, the most stay-at-home of all States, 12 
NATIONAL AVERAGE—26 PERCENT out of every 100 residents had been born elsewhere. When Americans move 
SEE TABLE 3 these days, they usually go... 


TO THE NORTH AND WEST 


A USS. citizen in 1790 was certain to live in one of two sections of the 
country — about half lived in the South and the other half in the North- 
east. By 1800, a few had reached the prairies in the north central part of the 
country, but not until 1850 were there enough people to be counted in the 
far west. Today, less than a third of the people live in the South, and 
about a fourth live in the Northeast. 


The West has been the fastest growing section in the past three decades, 


accounting for 10 percent of the Nation’s population in 1930 and 15.6 cieeee 
percent in 1960. The South held its own with 30.7 percent of the popula- DISTRIBUTION OF 
tion both in 1930 and 1960. But the Northeast, which accounted for POPULATION 
27.9 percent of the Nation’s population dropped to 24.9 in 1960 and 1790-1960 


the North Central States dropped from 31.3 to 28.8 percent. 
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WEST NORTHCENTRAL SOUTH NORTHEAST 
SEE TABLE 4 
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CHART 5 
PEOPLE ARE LEAVING THE FARMS 


RURAL NONFARM 


RURAL FARM 


1910 


1920 


1930 


TO THE CITIES 


In 1910, there were about 8 million more people in the rural than in the 
urban areas of this country, but by 1920, the shift had started, with urban- 
ites outnumbering rural people by over 3 million. Today, almost two-thirds 
of the Nation live in or near our vast metropolitan complexes. Even the 
third of the Nation who remain in rural areas are less isolated. The number 
living in towns has almost tripled in the past half century, but the number 
on farms is fast declining. In 1910, there were 32 million on farms; in 
1960, only 15 million, and by 1963 there were just 13.4 million, or 7 
percent of the Nation’s total population. 


MILLIONS 





1940 1950 1960 1970 


*DIFFERENCE DUE TO NEW URBAN AND RURAL DEFINITION ADOPTED FOR USE IN 1950 CENSUS. SEE TABLE 5 
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YEARS OF BIRTH—1963 POPULATION AGE 
BEFORE 1878 


YEARS OF BIRTH—1950 POPULATION 
BEFORE 1865 
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1883-1888 18701875 
1888-1893 MALE FEMALE 1875-1880 
1893-1898 1880-1885 
1898-1903 1885-1890 
1903-1908 1890-1895 
1908-1913 1895-1900 
1913-1918 1900-1905 
1918-1923 1905-1910 
1923-1928 1910-1915 
1928-1933 1915-1920 
1933-1938 1920-1925 
1938-1943 1925-1930 
1943-1948 1930-1935 
1948-1953 1935-1940 
1953-1958 1940-1945 
1958-1963 1945-1950 


Lp 10 8 6 4 2 0 2 4 6 8 10 12 
SEE TABLE 6 


GROWING YOUNGER ... AND OLDER 


Almost half the people in the United States are either too young or too 
old to be expected to work. Nearly 70 million are under 18 and nearly 
18 million are over 65, leaving somewhat over 100 million men and women 
in the peak production age groups of 18 to 65. 

People who are now in the 25- to 35-year age groups (the depression 
babies) are 7 percent fewer than in 1950, and the total working age 
population (18-65 years) has increased less than any other age group. The 
school age group (5 to 17) has increased twice as rapidly, since 1950, as 
the total population and together with the pre-school children (who in- 
creased by 28 percent) have brought the Nation’s median age down from 
30.2 years in 1950 to 28.6 years in 1963. 

Women predominate, especially in the older age groups, and by 1963, 


there were 3.3 million more women than men in the total population. 


CHART 6 
U.S. POPULATION BY 
AGE AND SEX: 1963 


AND 1950 (IN MILLIONS) 


NOTE: TOTAL RESIDENT POPULATION. 
ALASKA AND HAWAII INCLUDED IN BOTH YEARS. 


HEM 1963 MORE THAN 1950 
Uj. 1960 LESS THAN 1950 


SEE TABLE 7 





SEE TABLE 8 






PATTERNS OF LIVING 


While marriage continues to be the Nation’s most popular way of life 
(about two-thirds of all women and more than one-third of all men are 
married by the time they are 21), a small but growing proportion of the 
population are living alone or with people to whom they are not related. 

About 94 percent of the Nation’s population make up its 47 million 
family units. The remaining 6 percent include young people, who have not 
yet married or are in the armed forces, and the elderly. By 1970, family 
units are expected to increase by 13 to 14 percent while the number living 
apart from their immediate families is expected to increase by 21 percent 
for men and 36 percent for women. The increasing number of older 
people, especially elderly widows, is reflected in this estimate. 

For the past several years, there have been about 1.5 million marriages 
annually. The trend toward earlier marriages leveled off in the ’50’s and 


since then the median age at first marriage has been about 20 for women | 


and about 23 for men. Among the total population over 14 years of age, 
81 percent of the women and 75 percent of the men are or have been 
married whereas at the turn of the century only 68 percent of the women 
and 58 percent of the men (based on population over 14 years old) had 
ever entered matrimony. The difference may be more apparent than real, 
however, for the median age at first marriage was older in those days too 
— almost 22 years for women and almost 26 years for, men. 

The size of the average family is three to four people and has not changed 
appreciably in the past decade. However, the proportion of childless couples 
has declined during the past generation. 


CHART 9 
FOURTH MOST POPULOUS NATION IN THE WORLD 


CHINA 690 


INDIA 433 


JAPAN 93 
INDONESIA 93 


PAKISTAN 93 





ATH MOST POPULOUS NATION IN THE WORLD ed 


The world grows at the rate of 50 million more people each year and 
now has about 3 billion inhabitants. Today 200 million more people in- 
habit the earth than in 1960, when this chart was prepared. UNITED KINGDOM 52 

However, the United States still ranks fourth in population. We have less 
than a third as many people as mainland China, less than half as many as 
India, and many millions fewer than Russia. SOURCE: SEE APPENDIX 


WEST GERMANY 63 
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SEE TABLE 9 


SEE TABLE 10 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 


Supersonic planes, Telstar, automation, cybernation — at a dizzying rate, 
inventions and innovations carry the economy to higher and higher levels. 

The gross national product, sum total of all the goods and services the 
Nation produces, rose (in terms of 1963 dollars) from 242 billion in 1940 
to almost 600 billion by the end of 1963. 

Personal wealth increased correspondingly. If all the incomes Americans 
received in 1963 (after taxes) had been exactly the same, you would have 
had $2,127, whereas in 1940 you would have had (in terms of 1963 
buying power) only $1,309. 

A more realistic measure of mounting personal incomes is the median 
family income. In 1950, this was $3,319, with half the American families 
having less than that amount and half having more. By 1962, the median 
family income was $5,956. 

A still more exact measurement of the relative wealth of families is the 
median income of the typical couple with two children. This varies accord- 
ing to their race and where they live. In 1959, median incomes for such 
families ranged from a high of $6,678 for white families living in cities 
to a low of $1,323 for nonwhite families on farms. 

After paying for food, shelter, clothing, and other essentials, most families 
found that they had a little more each year to spend for pleasure. They 
went to the bowling alleys and golf links more often — fees paid for such 
participant sports rose from $197 million in 1940 to over a billion dollars 
in 1961. They thronged to the ball games and the movies — spectator 
sports captured $904 million of their 1940 dollars but over $2 billion of 
their 1961 dollars. They bought half a billion dollars worth of radio and TV 
sets, records, and musical instruments in 1940 and $3.8 billion dollars worth 
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SEE TABLE 11 
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CHART 13— MEDIAN INCOME IN 1959 


OF COUPLES WITH TWO CHILDREN in 1961. Even very expensive items like boats and private airplanes could 
be enjoyed by more people. Along with other sports equipment, these lux- 


U.S. TOTAL ury expenditures rose from $254 million in 1940 to $2.2 billion in 1961. 
$6,206 : 


sso” THE POOR 


The price of prosperity has been an increasingly complex system of pro- 
ducing goods and services. The demand for people who can cope with these 
URBAN complexities is insatiable. Every professional and technical field desper- 
$6,580 ately needs more researchers to wrest further secrets from nature, more 

technicians and practitioners to use the mounting body of knowledge in 
S55 $6,678 creating an even more marvelous civilization. 
At the same time, many of the people who used to make up the back- 
CUEUUHOUTENUOEORUETEETEEE $4,469 bone of society — the laborer, the small farmer and shopkeeper, the artisan 

RURAL NON-FARM — find it harder and harder to win a niche for themselves in this fast-paced, 
mechanized world. 

The old and the frail have also been bypassed — given enough of the 
fruits of progress to prolong their lives, but deprived of opportunities to fill 
the added years with satisfactions. 

Having no real role in the modern economy, all these people enjoy few 
of its assets. Today, there are more than 30 million Americans, almost a 
fifth of the Nation, living in poverty. 


Tucked away in city slums, mountain cabins, and the shacks of desolate 
farms and labor camps, they seldom see or are seen by the prosperous 
majority. 

Their children are being raised in this “Other America” without the 


= health, the education, or the cultural heritage to master the still more 
“2 TOTAL = WHITE =|} NON-WHITE = complex world of tomorrow. 
SEE TABLE 12 
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CHART 15 
INCIDENCE OF POVERTY 


CHART 14 
CHARACTERISTICS OF POOR FAMILIES 
COMPARED WITH ALL FAMILIES 
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65 YEARS OF ALL FAMILIES 
AGE AND OVER POOR FAMILIES? 
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‘BASED ON 1962 DATA (EXCEPT AS NOTED) 


FAMILIES WITH INCOME OF $3,000 OR LESS URBAN Be ees 


*BASED ON 1959 DATA 





SOURCE: SEE APPENDIX SOURCE: SEE APPENDIX 
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WHERE POOR PEOPLE LIVE 


The poor live every place but, for a variety of reasons, they are most 
concentrated in certain sections of the country and in the centers of big 
cities. 

The predominantly rural South, with its high proportion of nonwhite 
population, for example, has more poor people than do other regions of 
the Nation. The median family income in that section was $4,627 in 1962, 
about $1,300 less than the median family income for the Nation as a whole 
and $2,100 less than in the West, which is the Nation’s most prosperous 
region. 

In Mississippi, poorest of all the States, almost 40 percent of the popu- 
lation live in poverty, and in neighboring Arkansas, a third of the people 
are poor. 
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PERCENT OF FAMILIES WITH 
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CHART 17 MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME (IN 1962 DOLLARS) 
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SEE TABLE 13 


In terms of sheer numbers, however, the heart of the big city is home 
for most of the poor. Color barriers as well as income barriers make it 
impossible for the poor to follow more prosperous urbanites into suburban 
communities. As the suburbs expand, the vacated city homes often become 
boarding houses for the lonely and the derelict or tenements swarming with 
children. 

Among the poorest of the poor are the families whose major source of 
income is provided by the tax-supported program of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children. About 40 out of every 1,000 children in the Nation 
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*AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
SOURCE: SEE APPENDIX 


are dependent on this program, but in cities with populations of half a 
million or more about 75 out of every 1,000 children are receiving this aid. 


Whether the poor live in town, city, or country, they are the people 
commonly found in the Nation’s substandard housing. Unsound rental units 
are four times as prevalent among families with incomes under $4,000 as 
among those with $10,000 or over. Homes owned by families in the under 
$4,000 income brackets are eight times more likely to be unsound than 
are the homes of families whose incomes are at least $10,000 a year. 
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THE INCOMES OF THE POOR 


Unlike much of the population in underdeveloped countries, almost all 
Americans have some source of cash income. The principal sources for 
many of them are the two income maintenance programs — social insur- 
ance and public assistance — which were established by the Social Security 
Act of 1935 and the amendments to that Act which have been passed 
subsequently. 

About 19 million Americans today receive social insurance payments 
because they or their wage earners paid into the social insurance fund 
during their working years. They can draw from the fund now because they 
are old or disabled or because the family wage earner is dead or disabled. 
Since almost every wage earner pays social security taxes, those who now 
receive benefits include many who are not poor and some who are very rich. 
For the majority, however, especially the 15 million retired workers and 
their dependents, the monthly social security check is the main, and often 
the only, source of income. Many of these people live in poverty. 

About 7 million people receive their main, and often only, income from 
one of the public assistance programs: old age assistance (for retired 
workers, and their dependents, who were not covered by social insurance 
during their working years or who get very small insurance payments); aid 
for the permanently and totally disabled (if they are not covered or not 
sufficiently covered by social insurance); aid for the blind; and aid for 
families with dependent children. All of these people live in poverty because 
their payments are based on minimum living standards set by State welfare 
departments and are often further reduced by the State’s inability (despite 
Federal aid) to pay more than a fraction of the cost of that standard. 
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CHART 22 
INCOMES OF DEPENDENT FAMILIES BELOW MINIMUM NEEDS 
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*AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN SOURCE: SEE APPENDIX 


Other poor people get their income from wages but remain poor because 
their wages are low, or because they have long periods of unemployment, 
or because they have large families, big medical expenses, or other heavy 
demands on their incomes. 

In some communities, when workers have been unemployed for a long 
time, they have no cash incomes at all. Others who have no visible means 
of support are the people who cannot qualify for public assistance because 
they have not lived in the State long enough, or are not old enough, disabled 
enough, or blind enough, or for some other reason do not meet the State’s 
eligibility requirements. 

However, many communities have general assistance programs which 
give a little help to such people, and in most places, surplus foods are 
available to stave off actual starvation. Religious groups and privately sup- 
ported welfare agencies often help the poor to weather an emergency but 
do not have funds to provide them with a steady source of support. Elderly 
people, who are otherwise able to manage on private funds, can get medi- 
cal care through the public assistance program of Medical Assistance for 
the Aged in States that have adopted this federally aided program. 
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SEE TABLE 16 


JOB PROSPECTS OF THE POOR 


The traditional escape route from the hardships of poverty in our work- 
oriented society has been through employment. But many factors beyond 
the individual’s power to control affect his ability to find work and to earn 
a decent living. 

RACE AFFECTS INCOME 

The color of one’s skin influences what share of the Nation’s wealth 
one receives. Even though highly educated workers are at a premium, the 
nonwhite college trained worker usually earns less than a similarly trained 
white worker. The median family income of white workers with four or 
more years of college training was $9,315 in 1961, compared with $7,875 
for nonwhite workers with equivalent education. For the less well trained, 
the difference is even more striking. The median family income in 1961 
for white workers with only an elementary education was $4,911; for non- 
white workers, $3,338. 
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x CHART 25 
INCOMES OF FAMILIES HEADED BY 
A WOMAN (WITH CHILDREN) 1959 
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SEE TABLE 18 
SO DOES SEX 


Although women now work side by side with men in almost every pro- 
fessional and industrial field, sex makes a difference in the pay each receives. 

Families who depend upon a woman as their principal wage earner are apt 
to be poor. About a fifth of the families headed by a woman have incomes 
of under $1,000 a year and another fifth have incomes of less than $2,000 
a year. Many working women have three or more children to support, 
yet less than 10 percent of them earn as much as $6,000 a year, the mini- 
mum necessary nowadays to support a “modest but adequate” level of liv- 
ing for a family of four. 

In general, the sections that are least industrialized offer least opportunity 
for women to find work outside their homes. 
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CHART 27—MEDIAN INCOME BY COLOR, SEX, AND EDUCATION (1961) 
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EARNING POWER DEPENDS ON EDUCATION 


The most important of all factors in determining who is destined to be 
poor is education. And while this is not a congenital handicap to earn- 
ing power, as race and sex have been, the individual all too often has had 
his educational opportunities limited by circumstances he could not control. 

A child whose family is poor and who is not of the white race is likely 
to have an inferior education and his subsequent earning power will be 
reduced accordingly. Even among those with built-in handicaps of sex or 
race, the more education, the higher the earnings. 

Similarly, although a person’s chances of having periods of unemploy- 
ment do not exactly correspond with the amount of education he has had, 
the trend is strongly in that direction. Unemployment is rare among people 
who have had four or more years of college but painfully common among 
high school dropouts and those with only a grade school education. 
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THE POOR OF THE FUTURE 


By 1970 education will be an even bigger factor in determining who 
will be poor than it is today. With the exception of nonprofessional serv- 
ice jobs, the employment opportunities that are expected to expand the 
most will be in fields that require at least a high school education. 

At the same time, competition for jobs will probably be keener, with 
an estimated 21 percent increase in the number of people who will be in 
the job market. The labor force will include a greatly increased number 
of young people as a result of the baby boom that followed World War II. 
Even the number of elderly in the job market will increase somewhat, 
despite retirement programs. 
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CHART 30 
ESTIMATED CHANGE IN LABOR FORCE, BY STATE, 1960-70 
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SEE TABLE 24 


The States where unemployment rates at present are less than 4 percent 
are not highly industrialized. The expected drop of 22 percent in rural 
employment, combined with the persistence of relatively high unemploy- 
ment rates in industrial areas, raises real question about future prospects 





a oe for steady employment. As workers leave the farms and as more and more 
BBs < $ FS work is done by automation, our best hope of preventing the poverty caused 
2 # on r = by unemployment lies in preparing workers for the growing number of jobs 
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EDUCATION: NEEDS OUTPACE ATTAINMENTS 


THE EDUCATION OF TODAY’S ADULTS 


CHART 34 MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS AGE 25 

AND OVER, (1960) 
CHART 35 PERCENT OF PERSONS AGE 25 AND OVER AT EACH EDUCATION LEVEL 
CHART 36 PERCENT OF POPULATION 25 YEARS AND OLDER WITH LESS 

THAN 4 YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL (1960) 


EDUCATING TOMORROW'S ADULTS 


CHART 37 AMCUNT OF SCHOOLING OF NEW YOUNG WORKERS 
CHART 38 DROPOUTS BY LAST SCHOOL GRADE COMPLETED 


SEE APPENDIX FOR TABLES AND SOURCES OF DATA ON WHICH CHARTS ARE BASED. 
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CHART 34 
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THE EDUCATION OF TODAY’S ADULTS 


Half of the working age population today lacks a high school education. 

At the top of the educational ladder are white women in urban areas, 
with a median of 11.6 years of schooling. White men in these areas have 
a median of 11.3 years. In the rural areas, white women are also the most 
educated, but the median for both men and women is | to 2 years lower 
than for those who live in the cities and suburbs. 

Educational patterns of the nonwhite population are similar, but at a 
lower level. The median years of schooling completed by nonwhite men 
in urban areas is 8.5 years, by women, 8.9 years, with the medians for those 
in rural areas being 2 to 3 years lower for both sexes. 

The eighth grade was the danger point in terms of school dropouts when 
this present generation of adults went to school. If they entered high school 
at all, they were likely to stay for at least two years. 

The southern part of the country, which is the poorest section, is also 
the place where the undereducated are most concentrated. In many States 
in this region, over 60 percent of the adult population lack a high school 
education. In the Nation’s most prosperous area, the west, fewer than half 
the adult population failed to complete high school. 
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SEE TABLE 27 
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CHART 38 
DROPOUTS BY LAST SCHOOL 
GRADE COMPLETED 
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SEE TABLE 29 


EDUCATING TOMORROW'S ADULTS 


More young people are getting more education today than ever before. 
By 1970, almost three-fourths of our youths will have had at least a high 
school education before they leave school to take jobs. There is a marked 
increase in the number who are finishing high school and those who are 
going on to college in the 1960 decade compared with the 1950 decade 
and a substantial decline in the number who never enter high school. 

Today, out of every 10 students who start high school, 7 graduate and 3 
of them go on to college. 

Nevertheless, a million youngsters leave school every year, some while 
they are still in grade school, some while in high school. 

One of the prime reasons why the children of the poor drop out of school 
is because they cannot keep up with their studies. Living in overcrowded 
homes, with parents who are poorly educated, and sometimes even lacking 
money to buy books and school supplies, they fall farther and farther be- 
hind their classmates. Children from families who are dependent on public 
assistance are about twice as likely to be doing work below their normal 
grade level as are children in the general population. By the time these chil- 
dren are 15, about 32 percent of them are grade-retarded as compared 
with 15 percent of all 15-year-olds. 
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HEALTH: BETTER CARE BUT HIGHER COSTS 


THE PRICE OF HEALTH ADVANCES 


CHART 39 HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE: WHO PAYS AND HOW MUCH 


HEALTH HANDICAPS START EARLY 


CHART 40 INFANT MORTALITY BY PER CAPITA INCOME, 1960-61 
CHART 41 NUMBER OF MENTALLY RETARDED IS INCREASING 
CHART 42 CHILDREN, AGED 5 TO 14, WHO HAVE NEVER BEEN TO A DENTIST 


AND INCREASE WITH AGE 


CHART 43 PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR MEDICAL CARE, 1961 


SEE APPENDIX FOR TABLES AND SOURCES OF DATA ON WHICH CHARTS ARE BASED. 
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CHART 39 —HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE: WHO PAYS AND HOW MUCH 
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THE PRICE OF HEALTH ADVANCES 


Thousands of Americans who are living today owe their survival to 
modern advances in preventing, diagnosing, and treating illness and disabili- 
ties. New drugs, new surgical techniques, new hospital equipment, and the 
ever more effective training of physicians, nurses, and other members of 
the health professions have resulted in life- and health-saving achievements 
that seem little short of miraculous. 

Inevitably, costs have risen along with capabilities. In the past two 
decades, the amount Americans have spent for health and medical care 
has increased eight times — from $3.6 billion in 1940 to $28.6 billion in 
1963. 

Paralleling this rise in cost has been the increasing use of voluntary 
health insurance programs as a means of paying for major medical ex- 
penses. In 1950, only about 8 percent of medical bills were paid by 
insurance benefits; by 1963, voluntary insurance paid more than 24 per- 
cent of such bills. The largest share of medical costs is still paid by 
individuals — or in some cases by philanthropic groups — in the same way 
they pay for other living costs. 


For the very poor, tax funds are usually drawn upon. In 1950, a fifth of 
all health and medical expenses were paid from public funds; in 1963, the 
proportion had risen very slightly, to 21.3 percent. The concentration of 
serious health problems among the poor, however, indicates that there is 
a big gap between the health and medical services they need and those they 
receive. 
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CHART 40 
INFANT MORTALITY BY PER 
CAPITA INCOME 1960-61 | 
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CHART 41 NUMBER OF MENTALLY RETARDED IS INCREASING 
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HEALTH HANDICAPS START EARLY 


The mark of poverty is often stamped upon a child even before he is 
born. His mother is less likely to get prenatal care. He is more likely to 
be born in an overcrowded public or charity hospital and discharged to a 
substandard home 1 or 2 days after birth. In low income States, infant 
mortality rates are 17 percent higher than the national average and 51 per- 
cent higher than in Utah, the State that has the Nation’s lowest infant 
mortality rate. 

One of the major preventable causes of mental retardation is the lack of 
prenatal care of impoverished mothers. It is estimated that there will be a 
million more mentally retarded Americans in 1970 than there were in 1960. 
About 3 out of every 100 Americans have an IQ below 70. 

Another indication of the health deprivations of the children of the poor 
is their failure to get the dental attention that children in the more prosper- 
ous families receive regularly. Almost 60 percent of the children aged 5 to 
14 years in families with annual incomes of under $2,000 have never been 
to a dentist; 63 percent of all nonwhite children in these age groups have 
never seen a dentist; and over 40 percent of the children in the southern 
and rural low income areas have had no dental care. 










SEE TABLE 31 
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CHART 42 —CHILDREN, AGED 5 TO 14, WHO HAVE NEVER BEEN TO A DENTIST 
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... AND INCREASE WITH AGE 


While medical advances have prolonged the life span, health problems 
among the elderly are often complex and their treatment costly. Even when 
older people are relatively prosperous, they find it hard to pay for their 
medical expenses. Three times as many public dollars are used to pay for 
health and medical care for the aged as for people under 65. Nevertheless, 
many older people neglect their health because they cannot afford to pay 
for the care themselves and do not want to claim “indigency” and thus 
qualify for care provided by public programs. 
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EMERGING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


THE CHANGING ROLES OF WOMEN 


CHART 44 HOUSEHOLDS HEADED BY A WOMAN 

CHART 45 DIVORCES INVOLVING CHILDREN 

CHART 46 ILLEGITIMACY RATE PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 

CHART 47 FAMILIES RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ARE LARGER 

CHART 48 MOST WOMEN WHO WORK ARE MARRIED 

CHART 49 PERCENT OF WOMEN EXPECTED TO BE IN THE 1970 LABOR FORCE 
CHART 50 MOST AFDC MOTHERS ARE NOT TRAINED FOR AVAILABLE JOBS 


DANGER SIGNALS 


CHART 51 JUVENILE COURT DELINQUENCY CASES 

CHART 52 ALCOHOLICS PER 100,000 POPULATION AGED 20 AND OVER, 
BY STATE (1960) 

CHART 53 ADMISSIONS TO STATE AND COUNTY MENTAL HOSPITALS 
PER 100,000 POPULATION 

CHART 54 RELEASES FROM STATE AND COUNTY MENTAL HOSPITALS 
PER 100,000 PATIENTS 


SEE APPENDIX FOR TABLES AND SOURCES OF DATA ON WHICH CHARTS ARE BASED. 
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CHART 44 
HOUSEHOLDS 
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A WOMAN 





SEE TABLE 32 


THE CHANGING ROLES OF WOMEN 


Since the turn of the century, there has been a 50 percent increase in 
the proportion of manless households. Women’s longevity is a principal 
reason. The population over 65 grows at the rate of 1,000 a day and a 
majority of the aged are women who have outlived their husbands. These 
lonely widows present one kind of social problem. 

Another kind of social problem is presented by families in which chil- 
dren are being reared by only one parent. The number of divorces involv- 
ing children has been increasing as has the number of children in the 
families of these divorcees. The number of children born out of wedlock 
has also been increasing. And the families with children who are depend- 
ent on public assistance (most of whom have no man in the household) 
tend to be larger than families in the general population. 

All these trends indicate that a higher proportion of American children 
are growing up without any steady and continuing masculine influence in 
their lives. 

Another social change is brought about by the growing number of mar- 
ried women who are taking employment outside of their homes. In 1920, 
about a fifth of women who worked were married; by 1962 over 60 percent 
of all working women were married women who were living with their 
husbands. 
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SEE TABLE 33 
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CHART 46—ILLEGITIMACY RATE PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS 
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SEE TABLE 34 
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CHART 48 - MOST WOMEN WHO WORK ARE MARRIED 
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CHART 49 
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Children under 12 who have mothers who work now number about 9 
million and will undoubtedly rise with the increase of women in the labor 
force which is expected by 1970. The care of these children in the pre- 
school age groups and of school children when the schoolday ends poses 
a special problem for the poor — and most of the families with working 
mothers are poor. 


Children who lack paternal support and whose mothers are incapable of 
working outside their homes pose still another social — as well as eco- 
nomic — problem. About 3 million of these children are in families 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children which averages about 
a dollar a day per child. Most of their mothers come from occupational 
classes in which there is a surplus of workers. Thus many would have little 
chance of improving their income by working even if satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be made for the care of their children. 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASS' 


PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, 
AND KINDRED WORKERS 


MANAGERS, OFFICIALS, AND 
PROPRIETORS, EXCEPT FARM 


CLERICAL, SALES, AND 
KINDRED WORKERS 


CRAFTSMEN, FOREMEN, 
AND KINDRED WORKERS 


FARMERS AND 
FARM MANAGERS 


OPERATIVES AND 
KINDRED WORKERS 


FARM LABORERS AND 
FARM FOREMEN 


SERVICE WORKERS, 
EXCEPT PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD 
SERVICE WORKERS 


UNSKILLED LABORERS 


PERCENT 10 20 30 40 


AFDC MOTHERS 
= Ce SGD 





EMPLOYED WOMEN IN GENERAL POPULATION 





CHART 50 

MOST AFDC MOTHERS* 
ARE NOT TRAINED 

FOR AVAILABLE JOBS 











‘ONLY PERSONS WITH OCCUPATION REPORTED ARE INCLUDED IN DISTRIBUTIONS. 


*RECEIVING AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


SEE TABLE 35 
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CHART 51 JUVENILE COURT DELINQUENCY CASES 


900 -- THOUSANDS OF CASES 
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INCLUDING TRAFFIC 
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20 - -_ ett ~~ os oe 
We = 
EXCLUDING TRAFFIC 
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SEE TABLE 36 
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DANGER SIGNALS 


More and more people concentrated in complex urban environments... 
sharp contrasts between an impoverished minority and an affluent majority, 
with the poor locked into their poverty by handicaps that are often beyond 
their power to control . . . disruptions in family life: Do these trends signal 
more serious trouble ahead? 

Various evidences might be selected which indicate that the stresses and 
strains of these rapid changes are taking a heavy human toll. Three are 
presented here: 

— the rise in juvenile delinquency, an indication that children may be 

failing to adjust to the new social climate 

— alcoholism, and 

— mental illness, two extreme indications that a growing number of 

adults are finding unwholesome escapes from a reality they cannot 
face. 

While the high birth rates of the 1940’s have increased the number of 
children in the delinquency-prone age groups, this does not explain why 
juvenile court cases per 1,000 children in the 10- to 17-year age group 
have almost tripled in the past two decades. 
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CHART 52 ALCOHOLICS PER 100,000 POPULATION AGED 20 AND OVER, BY STATE (1960) 


THOUSANDS 
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SEE TABLE 37 
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SEE TABLE 38 SEE TABLE 38 


Estimates of alcoholism are hard to obtain but the most reliable are 
based on a formula that relates to liver cirrhosis deaths. On this basis, 
there are believed to be more than 5 million alcoholics in the Nation today. 

About 153 people out of every 100,000 in the population entered a 
mental hospital in 1963 as compared to 92 out of 100,000 in 1940. 
Chemotherapy and other improvements in treatment are steadily increas- 
ing the number of patients who can be discharged from mental hospitals, 
but the growing number who suffer mental ills remains a cause for concern. 
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A BRIGHTER FUTURE 


With the growing recognition of the forces out of which social problems 
emerge, more constructive means of dealing with them are evolving. Better 
research and statistics which measure the tempo and the nature of social 
trends will provide a sounder basis for program decisions. Citizen inter- 
est and participation at the local level where the problems are manifested 
will spread the base of public understanding. 

This chart book on social trends and social problems is limited to the 
data resources available for pointing out the directions of change. The 
interrelatedness of the various streams of social and economic change be- 
comes apparent as the data are placed in position for close inspection. 
The chain effect of factors influencing the lives of people becomes visible. 
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More knowledge is needed, however, if we are to understand better the 
causes of social problems and thus chart more effective action. Further 
evaluation of existing services is also needed to help us strengthen present 
programs and to develop new and improved measures. 

The last several years have witnessed emphasis on Federal legislation to 
help people overcome social, health, educational, and other problems which 
keep them from becoming self-sufficient. All of these Federal activities are 
designed to help communities develop coordinated programs, using their 
local social institutions to supplement and reinforce the effort individuals 
can make to find their way into the mainstream of American life. 

We live in a powerful Nation with abundant resources to provide a 
better future for all the people. Its accomplishment must be our common 
goal. a 


APPENDIX 


SOURCES FOR CHARTS WHICH HAVE NO TABLES 


CHART 9 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Our Growing Population. Graphic Pamphlets, GP 60-1 

CHART 14 U.S. Department of Commerce and Council of Economic Advisers. 

CHART 15 U.S. Department of Commerce and Council of Economic Advisers. 

CHART 16 Characteristics of Families Receiving Aid to Families With Dependent Children, Late 
1961. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
Bureau of Family Services. 

CHART 18 Same as Chart 16. 

CHART 19 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Housing, 1960. 

CHART 22 Same as Chart 16. 

CHART 30 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Uuderlying population 

projections by U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

CHART 37 U.S. Department of Labor: Manpower Challenge of the 1960’s. 

CHART 40 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Vital 
Statistics Division; U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, 
Vol. 43, No. 8, August 1968. 

CHART 42 ‘Illness Among Children,’’ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Welfare Administration, Children’s Bureau based on data from U.S. National Health 
Survey. 

CHART 43 Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration. 

CHART 47 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
Bureau of Family Services. 

CHART 48 U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1940; U.S. Census of Popu- 
lation: 1960; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor 
Force Report, No. 26. 


CHART 49 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the U.S.; U.S. Census of Popu- 
lation: 1960; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor 
Force Report, No. 24. 
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DATA TABLES AND SOURCES 


FOR CHARTS 


TABLE 1.—POPULATION AND HOUSEHOLDS FOR THE UNITED STATES 1930-60, WITH 


PROJECTIONS TO 1980 AND RouGH EstIMATES TO 2000 (IN MILLIONS) 


Year, census (Apr. 1) 


Hawaii 


(CS ee eee ee Se ae ae eee eee 1123.2 
2040. 223. eeacende nosh aimee seas aaa eatean as Sen aen se eer 1 132. 2 
a a ee ee ene ee ee ee 1151.3 
OS i ee ee eee Oe ee Sey eo 179.3 





Series II (Fertility at 1955-57 level) 


Projections (July 1) 


196. 2 
214.2 
235.3 
259. 6 
312.0 
374.0 





Population | Households 


Includes Alaska and 


130.0 
135.1 
1 43.0 

53.0 


58.6 
63.9 
70.0 
76.5 
94.5 
111.3 


Series III (Fertility declines from 1955-57 level to 1949-51 level by 1970 and remains at 


this level) 


194.5 
208. 9 
226.0 
245.7 
1900 So sats ans esesi eel eaa ne cet aeeenaee rece at aed 288.0 
2000 ton seeds Seeded ede eee eee eee ee ee 337.0 





1 Estimated. 


57.2 
62.0 
67.7 
73.6 
87.2 
102.1 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population 


Reports, Series P-25, No. 251, and P-20, No. 123. 


(< TABLE 2.—Factors IN POPULATION GROWTH (THOUSANDS OF PERSONS) 








r ; Net Estimated 

<i : Decade population Births Deaths Natural | net civilian 

7 growth increase immigra- 

" tion 

eT) Ge ee Oe 7, 953 21, 852 13, 849 8, 003 —50 
LE a P 19, 134 31, 425 14, 237 17, 188 1, 946 

; SESE USS lace en oleae 27, 909 40, 689 15, 721 24, 878 3, 031 





Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, New Directions, 1963. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENT OF STATE’S POPULATION IN 1960 BORN IN ANOTHER STATE 


















Region and State Percent | Rank Region and State Percent 

UNITED STATES.-- 1 | CE ies 2 West North Central___-_-_-- 23.1 

Siete ae eee Minnesota....$.5....- =. 19.4 

| New England_-__- ye peer 8 Vt Ee al le Pe ee TOWR. 2 cb ents cheese 17.5 
Miiairigcc S22 shee cock. 14.9 46 Missouri 24.4 

New Hampshire________- 31.4 19 North Dakota__------.-- 20. 6 

Varmonte eee 21.4 33 South Dakota-_-_-------- 25.9 

Massachusetts__________- 15.7 41 2 Scio a 

Kansas-_--_-_- 32.4 

Rhode Island_-.--------- 23.1 30 |! south Atlantic._.....-.----- 29.0 

Connecticut_......---.-. 29.6 20 Delaware. 28. 2 39.7 

Marvinnid 2-2 <<. <5 Sh 223 36.3 

i aa a aa ates ee cae District of Columbia____ 54.3 

INSWd Ofs-.cato + toes 15.3 43-44 Virginia. <2) obese 28. 2 

New Jersey__..---------- 31.9 18 West Virginia-_--------- 15.0 

Pennsylvania_.....------ 12.1 51 North Carolina_.-------- 13.9 

South Carolina--_-.--~----- 15.3 

East North Central ---....-- 28.0 Sea Georgian to 2} 16.9 

: 3 Bioridaccle_. 3 2S oon asak: 57.4 

} ONO <-nnnsessessenend nan seit od East South Central__..------ 15.2 
} Indiana --_-------------- 25.7 23 Kentucky i. a 13.3 
: Jingle: 48225 52-5 oe 23.9 27-28 Tennessee ___ 20.3 
Michigan-4.2 1422-252 25.3 24 ‘Mobamars t=. ok 13.3 

12.3 








Wisconsin ss.2- $225.-23 3: 15.5 42 Mississippi-c-t5-=.--- 





Region and State 


West South Central-_-__----_-- 
(ATERDSGN oo acca ne 
Louisiana _ --_---- 
Oklahoma 








AW VOrning Fees ewe! 
COMOTMG <6 attos-caneae sens 


Washington=..........-. 
LPRRON a cists wae wassens 





SEE 5 ic a eo 





Percent 





Rank 








Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population: 1960. State of Birth. Final Report PC(2)-2A. 
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TABLE 4,—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, BY REGIONS, DIVISIONS, AND STATES: 1790-1960 




















































































Region, division, and State 1960 | 1950 | 1940 1910 1890 | 1880 | 1870 | 1860 | 1850 | 1840 
United States....---..---- 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100, 0 100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100, 0 |100.0 
Regions: 
iINortheast..2=. 22-2225.2-ce<2 24.9 | 26.1 | 27.2 28.0 27.6 | 28.9 | 31.9 | 33.7 | 37.2 | 39.6 
North Cernitral_..-.-22-5.24 28.8 | 29.4 | 30.4 32. 4 35.6 | 34.6 | 33.7 | 28.9 | 23.3 | 19.6 
Soutthi2 = 31.2 | 31.5 31.9 31.8 | 32.9 | 31.9 | 35.4 | 38.7 | 40.7 
West__-- 13.3 | 10.9 West 5.0] 3.6] 2.6 2.0 POulecsaas 
Northeast: 
New England._-_...---.------ 5.9 6.2 6.4 zea | 7.5 8.0} 9.0] 10.0} 11.8 | 13.1 
Middle Atlantic_-.+..---.-- 19.1 | 19.9 | 20.8 20.9 20.2 | 20.9 | 22.9 | 23.7 | 25.4 | 26.5 
North Central: 
iN. (Centralia .t so vee= 20.2 | 20.1 | 20.1 19.8 21.4 | 22.3 | 23.7 | 22.0 | 19.5 | 17.1 
Wao Central: --.. 2.2 se 8.6] 9.3) 10.2 12.6 14.2] 12.3) 10.0] 69] 3.8] 2.5 
South: 
South: Atlantic: ..-.-ticennas 14.5 | 14.0 | 13.5 13.2 14.1 | 15.1 | 15.2 | 17.1 | 20.2 | 23.0 
E. S. Central___-- 6.7 7,054) S22 9.1 10.2 | 11.1} 11.4] 12.8 | 14.5] 15.1 
W. S. Central 9.5 9.6 9.9 9.5 7.5 6.6 5.3 5.6 4.1 2.6 
West: 
Mountain 2. 2-2 <aceene= 3.8 | 3.4] 3.1 2.9 TAR a Wes .8 .6 BC ee 
Pact8e.- 2s sdepvessaecese 11.8 | 10.0 ond 4.8 3.0} 2.3 1.8 1.4 (DU aware 
New England: 
Maine: 22* ... weeaac.aneene 5 6 6 . 6. .8 1.0] 1.3] 1.6] 2.0} 2.5) 2.9 
New Hampshire-__---------- 3 .4 .4 ay 5 .6 ae SO) 14 12% 
Vermont... s--.<= e eo #2 .3 .3 i& 5 me eee (ate CL ie We: MO) a eg 
Massachusetts __ -| 2.9 31 | 3.3): 3.4 3.7 3.6| 3.6] 3.8] 3.9] 43] 43 
Rhode Island_-- 2s cD 6 5 6 6 5 6 .6 6 .6 6 
Connecticut... 2 -=s<nc.-cca= 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.2 1,2 Lg 1.4 15 1.6 1.8 
Middle Atlantic: 
New Yorkw.-s-c.ccnseuees 9.4 9.8 | 10.2 9.9 9.5 | 10.1 | 11.4 | 12.3] 13.4 | 14.2 
INOW. J CUSOY scot ensecseasones 3.4.1) 82 |) 3.1 2.8 2B 2.3) ed pos PBL 2.2 
Pennsylvania: =. .2--.0c. 5.6 6.3.) GOs. 07,5 8.3 8.3] 8.51.9:1) 92) 10.0} 10.1 
E. N. Central: 
0] ¢3 Cr) eee ee See es Seay 5.5 |) rz 5.2 6.8] 64] 69] 7.4] 85] 8.9 
Indisnast.-. 2. hoe ee 276" #2.6 | 226 2.9 3.5] 3.9] 4.4] 43] 43) 40 
Tllinois-__---- 5.6 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.6 6.4) 3.7) 928 
Michigan_---- 4.4 4.2 4.0 3.0 3.3 | 3.3] 3.1 2.4 1.7) 12 
Wisconsin 2.2) 2.8] 2.4 2.5 Pag Ne SCT ame? ay Sel los Ur} 2 
W.N. Central: 
1.9 2.0 2.1 2.3 2.1 1.6 at Be eee eee 
1.5 aoe 1.9 2.4 3:01 220 Rt 2.1 8 3 























1830 | 1820 | 1810 | 1800 | 1790 


16.2 | 17.2 | 20.3 | 23.2 | 25.7 
27.9 | 28.0 | 27.8 | 26.4] 24.4 


Five a8 2.) 3. 8 ad Olea. 


28.3 | 31.8 | 36.9 | 43.1) 47.1 
14.1] 12.4] 98) 63 2.8 
11S eis fees NR i) Fee 2 





eo A) Ba Se TS el 2 2.5 
21) 2.5) 3.0) 3.5 3.6 
22) 2.4) 3.0) 2.9 2.2 
4.7] 5.4] 65] 80 9.6 

.8 30 |) aes tS: 1.8 
2.3) 2.9) 3.6) 47 6.1 





14.9 | 14.2 | 13.2 | 11.1 8.7 
25') 2,9) 3.4) 4,0 4.7 
10.5 | 10.9 | 11.2] 11.3] 11.1 


734 6.0) }-38.2 Oy eee 
2.7) 1.5 .3 a 
1.2 -6 BP fen | eae 
+2 Ai! od ea eee 





TABLE 4.—PERCENT DISTRIRUTION OF POPULATION, BY REGIONS, DIVISIONS, AND STATES: 1790-1960—Continued 












































Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


U.S. Census of Population: 1960. Number of Inhabitants, U.S. Summary. 







































































i 
Region, division, and State 1960 | 1950 | 1940 | 1930 | 1920 | 1910 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1870 | 1860 | 1850 | 1840 | 1830 | 1820 | 1810 | 1800 | 1790 
W. N. Central—Continued 
Missouri oeen ate teeta nene 2.4] 2.6 2.9 2.9 3.2] 3.6 4.1 4.3 4.3 4.5 3.8 2.9 | 2.2 se aie RE ail Ce ey ee 
North Dakota_-__.---------- 4 4 5 6 6 6 4 3 ope ee ee se ot re ea een ene ee ae 
South Dakota____ vara 4 4 5 6 6 6 5 .6 52) || Saecaa esa ote cal aawene| weneae | eaesen|nacns|saseaaleaawos 
Nebraska-_--.---- rape 8 9 1.0 Ll 1.2 1.3 1.4 1 ay 9 .3 Pp ee ea) eee a) ss je el see 
IR ATISB8 foe seer cee ota to ows i a Ws Se es Jy: a DT a Wel fe Ds Ve a ea la 9 A fl oem a ieee eel ee Se as aL gh ghee coe 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware... --=-.-<2--5-0-5. ae +2 .2 2 me 2 2 .3 3 .3 4 ate .5 .6 .8 1.0 1.2 1.5 
Miarylandiec2s2c_ sess eee ee Ss 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.6 1.7 1.9 2.0) 2.2 2.5 |} 2.8] 3.56 4.2 5.3 | 6.4 8.1 
District of Columbia____-~_- .4 5 5 4 4 .4 4 .4 4 .3 12 «2 2 +2 2 w2. Wy Ae eS 
2.2 2.2 2.0) 2.0 2.2 2.2) 2.4 2.6 3.0] 3.2 3.9 4.8 6.0} 81 9.7 |12.1 | 16.2 17.6 
1.0 13 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 1,2 1.2 1g 1.2 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.4 pO) 1.5 1.4 
2.5 2.7 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.8) 3.2 3.7 4.4 5.7 6.6 vy 9.0 10.0 
1.3 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.8 1.8 2.0 1.8 2.2 2.9 3.5 4.5 5.2 5.7 6.5 6.3 
Georgia. <2ss-secscsteckses cs FZ 2aMouo eens) Ae a eee RM AIO me OAM BI eS Lal (Saale Bx0 Hea Dl 480M BPR. (8.60) 8. 2.1 
Wioridac.e22--$.2--s-ccSesec 2.8 1.8 1.4 12 Aa 8 AN .6 6 .6 .4 4 .3 i0: lecepae eeacacl=ctewn|anaces 
E. S. Central: 
Kentucky -s--2sc--2ss22253.5 Pat 1.9 2.2 2.1 2S Bb 2.8 3.0 3.3) 3.4 3.7 | 4.2 4.6 5.3 5.9 5.6 4.2 1.9 
SDOHNESSEO nates ceeeee see coee 2.0 | 2.2 2.2 2.1 2:2 2.4 2.7 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.5 4.3 4,9 5.3 4.4] 3.6 2.0 9 
Alabatin.stAs=-6 S008. <2... 2 1.8 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.3) 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.6 3.1 3.3} 3.5 2.4 1.3 Ake ace ae REE ~ 
Wississippi. == 5--.22-e2s25-5 1.2 1.4 ay 1.6 1:7 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.3 2.1 2.5 2.6 2.2 1.1 .8 .4 Mh Hesosee 
. S. Central: 
AY KANISGS 2 oe oo pamcasce scan 1.0 1.3 1.5 1.5 fae Bs Lay 1.8 1.6 1.3 1.4 9 .6 Ar} bilaseceelacencaleanass 
Louisiana 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.7 ) IR 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 £91 2.38] 22 2.1 b Wd 1.6 Dees coea tee 
Oblahomg 4. os. aenun--4-2=, 1.3 1.5 1.8 1,9 1.9 1.8 1.0 BCP | ee = oar | Sees ees eS =| eee t= eee ee ee Pee ee ee 
YY Ces See ae ae 5.3 5.1 4.9 4.7 4.4] 4.2 4.0 3.5 3.2 2.1 1.9 a eee) See See ee ae ee ae 
Mountain: 
Montane 22 2. acsns en 4 4 4 4 5 4 .3 ie aa ly ee ee Se tea eae ae ae |Home | eee aaa lee tae 
4 .4 4 4 4 4 me ak “fi | Se ES ae el ae aS EE 2 ee ees ee ees o eee Mee 
2 2 +2 «2 2 “2 <a PD SSeS PRR eal pS ae I et PR Re | ae omen I ee |S el emp 
1.0 9 8 .8 9 9 awe Px | 4 i PW) SE See ee 2 a Ve | =e 
5 6 4 3 .3 4 .3 3 .2 ye 3 i Sa a SP al OS a5 Ll A 
atl 5 .4 .4 .3 “2 a wl Ao ee eee eer eee Ces See ae an ances 
.5 5 4 4 .4 4 .4 3 3 «2 ep eer I etiam ee | oe meee 
.2 il ok ae an re | at il | I PP cere | lee ems ed erm es el Shem | Ses ee 
Pacific: 
Washington... s2->-~sacs-— 1.6 1.6 1.3 1.3 1.3 12) rect .6 ah | Os a SE Eats, Se Sass ae See me 
OPO cose ovine onan on ve ne 1.0} 1.0 8 .8 Ry pe 4 .5 6 3 22 ey ay ip hee | ek cea amar teal Rab Ra (Ne 
California... = =--.22:s383-5- 8.8 7.0 5.2 4.6] 3.2] 2.6 1.9 1.9 7 1.5 12 Pa \Swusas|(Seaan ach a6|Cocrantsaacsal apse 
Alaska. 23-225.t 2 ce et a ai tt i | Fat ma =p Pio oeeee ene Meet es oy Sacco socenalanee we foonsnelaeerca|acane 
Hawalie 22. 252422 esse 4 3 .3 :3 +2 “2. Cy dh Bs cee) eee |e eee eee eee! Se a) Be Re ee ese. oe 


Final Report PC(1)-1A. 





TABLE 5.—URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1910-60 


Year 


1U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates. 
2 Derived by subtraction. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


July 1, 1963 


Age 


Total (all 
RGR) OE ae 


91, 972, 266 
105, 710, 620 
122, 775, 046 
131, 669, 275 
150, 697, 361 
178, 464, 236 


U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 


TABLE 6.—CHANGES IN THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BY AGE: 1950-63 


Population by Age 


Apr. 1, 1960 





Under $22 --scsrs5 
§-13__-- 












Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P- 


TABLE 7.—MEDIAN AGE aT First 
MARRIAGE, BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED 
STATEs, 1900-60. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 122. 
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Males 


25.9 
25.1 
24.6 
24.3 
24.3 
22.8 
22.7 


Apr. 


Females 


21.9 
21.6 
21,2 
21.3 
21.5 
20.3 
20.3 


Age 


Total (all 


ages) 2s Ee oe 





25, No. 276. 


Changes by Age 








+0.4 
+1.8 
+2.3 
43.1 

=—.7 

+.4 
+1.8 
+1.0 


TABLE 8.—PERCENT EVER-MARRIED, BY 
SEx, AGE 14 AND OLDER FOR THE UNITED 


STATES: 1900-60. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. 
Census of Population: 1960. Detailed Char- 


acteristics, 
PC(1)-1D. 


U.S. Summary, 


Final Report 














; Rural 
Urban 

Total Nonfarm 2 Farm ! 
41, 998, 932 49, 973, 334 17, 896, 334 32, 077, 000 
54, 157, 973 51, 552, 647 19, 578, 647 31, 974, 000 
68, 954, 823 53, 820, 223 23, 291, 223 30, 529, 000 
-74, 423, 702 57, 245, 573 26, 698, 573 30, 547, 000 
89, 749, 063 60, 948, 298 37, 900, 298 23, 048, 000 
112, 531, 941 65, 932, 295 50, 297, 295 15, 635, 000 

Number of Inhabitants, U.S. Summary. PC(1)-1A. 


+2.0 
+5.5 
+20.8 
+13.7 

—2.9 

ey 
+5.0 
+6.1 


Year 

























Males 


58.0 
59.6 
63.1 
64.2 
65. 2 
73.6 
75.1 


Females 


66.7 
68.2 
70.6 
71.6 
72.4 
80.0 
81.0 





TABLE 9.—Gross NATIONAL PRopucT, DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME, AND PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


[Billions of dollars] 





Gross national product 


Period 


Current 
dollars 


100. 6 
284. 6 
365. 4 
397.5 
419.2 
442.8 
444.5 
482.7 
502. 6 
518. 2 
554.9 
585. 0 





Seasonally adjusted annual 


1961: 
oe) Ggpareer ler. Ree det he nee 521.9 
ATIUNINarCeY Sew Fe eo ee ec ace 537.8 
1962: 
544. 5 
552. 4 
556. 8 
565. 2 


571.8 
579.6 
Sdiqiar terete sae ere a < Sse east an sa hee 588.7 
4thiguarter (piso. swe ee 5 aoe ey Ss eee 600.0 








1963 
dollars ! 


242.0 
374.0 
440.1 
464. 9 
474.7 
483.9 
476.7 
508. 4 
621.3 
531. 2 
563. 6 
585. 0 


534. 5 
549.5 


555. 2 
562. 2 
564. 6 
571.4 


575.7 
580. 8 
587.5 
595.7 


1 Approximate conversion by major components using implicit price 
indexes of the Department of Commerce series in 1954 prices to a 1963 base. 
2 Dollar estimates in current prices divided by the implicit deflator for 


personal consumption expenditures on a 1963 base. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics; 





National 
income 


81.6 
241.9 
305. 6 
330. 2 
350.8 
366.9 
367.4 
400.5 
414.5 
426.1 
453. 7 
478. 4 


429.0 
441.0 


444.7 
452.4 
455. 5 
462.2 





Personal 
income 


78.7 
228. 5 
288. 3 
310.2 
332.9 
351.4 
360. 3 
383. 9 
401.3 
417.4 
442.1 
463.0 


rates 


420. 2 
428.0 


433. 5 
440.7 
444.5 
449.9 


453.9 
459.9 
465. 2 
473.0 





Personal 
consumption 
expenditures 


71.9 
195.0 
232. 6 
256. 9 
269. 9 
285. 2 
293. 2 
313.5 
328. 2 
336.8 
355. 4 
373. 2 


337.9 
343.8 


348.8 
352.9 
356. 7 
362.9 


367.4 
370.4 
374.9 
380.0 








Disposable personal income 


Total 


76.1 
207.7 
252. 5 
274. 4 
292.9 
308. 8 
317.9 
337. 1 
349.9 
364. 4 
384, 4 
402.6 


367.2 
373.1 


377.3 
382.7 
. 386. 5 
391. 4 


394. 5 
400.0 
404. 4 
411.3 











Per capita 
Current 1963 
dollars dollars 2 

576 1, 309 
1,369 1,720 
1, 582 1, 806 
1, 660 1, 870 
1,741 1, 928 
1, 803 1,941 
1, 825 1, 928 
1, 904 1, 987 
1, 937 1, 993 
1, 983 2, 028 
2, 060 2, 087 
2, 127 2, 127 
1, 994 2,037 
2,017 2,056 
2, 033 2, 067 
2,055 2, 085 
2, 067 2,091 
2, 085 2, 101 
2,094 2,101 
2,117 2,118 
2, 132 2, 127 
2, 160 2, 148 








Survey of Current Business; and Supplement, U.S. Income and Output 


(1958), which explains conversion of estimates in current prices. 


National 


Income, 1954 edition, contains definitions and statistical tabulations. 
Ccuncil of Economic Advisers, Economic Report of the President, and Eco- 
nomic Indicators. 
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TABLE 10.—MEpDIAN FamILy INCOME BY COLOR FOR THE UNITED STATES 
{Current dollars] 























Families Families 
Year Year 
All White Nonwhite All White Nonwhite 
TOG cides tonsaiate aoe eee ecge iain $3, 319 $3, 445 be ey Meee ee ee ee $4, 971 $5, 166 $2, 764 
3, 709 3, 859 2002)0l) 1068. cnctdesies ied caecnaatensmieesics 5, 087 5,300 2,711 
3, 890 4,114 2, 338 1909S op nesameake ee caae c= 5, 417 5, 643 2,917 
4, 233 4, 392 2, 461 ee ete ee ee 5, 620 5, 835 3, 233 
4,173 4, 339 2,410 UL) a a aa 5, 737 5, 981 3,191 
4,421 4, 605 pa el Ey ee ee = 2 5, 956 6, 237 3, 330 
4, 783 4, 993 2, 628 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 41. 
TABLE 11.—SELECTED PERSONAL EXPENDITURES FOR RECREATION, 1940-61 
{In millions of dollars] 
Type of product or service 1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Admissions to spectator amusements___.....------------ 904 1, 714 1,775 1, 700 1, 662 1, 736 1, 875 1,945 2, 049 
Radio and TV receivers, records and musical instru- 
494 344 2, 457 2, 792 3,000 3,067 3, 420 3, 616 3, 815 
197 284 463 615 725 794 868 959 1,041 





254 | 400 878 1,397 1, 760 1, 883 2,017 2, 089 2, 169 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics; National Income Supplement (1954), U.S. Income and Output, a Supplement 
to the Survey of Current Business, July 1962. 


TABLE 12.—INCOME IN 1959 OF HUSRAND-WIFE FAMILIES, HEAD AN EARNER, 2 CHILDREN UNDER 18, BY COLOR, FOR THE UNITED STATES, URBAN AND 











































RUuRAL: 1960 
Total White Nonwhite 
Total money income IOS | aa tee secon te sa 
United Rural Rural United Rural Rural United Rural | Rural 
States Urban | nonfarm farm States Urban | nonfarm farm States Urban ae farm 

"Totali x 22 Se 6, 210, 466 ||4, 472, 397 |1, 388, 530 | 349, 539 ||5, 920, 345 ||4, 235,772 |1, 346,802 | 337,771 | 290,121 || 236,625 | 41,728 | 11,768 
Under $1,000... .---------- 85, 276 27,848 | 27,146 | 30,282 68, 141 21,536 | 21,119} 25,486 | 17,135 6,312 | 6,027] 4,796 
$1,000 to $1,999__-__--.-.. 165, 461 69, 682 52, 737 43, 042 137, 056 53, 544 43, 835 39, 677 28, 405 16, 138 8, 902 3, 365 
$2,000 to $2,999...._------] 326,640 || 160,695 | 106,059 | 59,886 || 281,055 || 125,901 96,858 | 58,296 | 45, 585 34,794 | 9,201] 1,590 
$3,000 to $3,999__ __ -| 538, 286 315, 228 169, 724 53, 334 488, 546 272,510 | 163, 392 52, 644 49, 740 42,718 6, 332 690 
$4,000 to $4,909_____..-._. 783, 843 518, 754 | 221, 330 43, 759 739, 974 479,610 | 217,031 43, 333 43, 869 39,144 | 4,299 426 
$5,000 to $5,999__.....---- 1, 020, 403 743,633 | 241, 452 35, 318 985, 001 711,138 | 238, 826 35, 037 35, 402 32,495 | 2,626 281 
$6,000 to $6,999_ _ __ 899, 410 690, 381 184, 748 24, 281 876, 110 668,728 | 183, 263 24,119 23, 300 21, 653 1, 485 162 
$7,000 to $7,999..._.-.----| 688, 789 546, 239 | 126,139 16, 411 673, 472 532,090 | 125, 090 16, 292 15, 317 14,149 | 1,049 119 
$8,000 to $8,999_____---_-- 488,110 |} 393,534 |} 82,840] 11,736 || 477,338 || 383,495 | 82,194] 11,649] 10,772 10, 039 646 87 
$9,000 to $9,999. _ __ 324, 164 266, 019 51, 160 6, 985 316, 936 259, 316 50, 740 6, 880 7, 228 6, 703 420 105 
$10,000 to $14,999. ___ -| 617,096 510, 638 90, 209 16, 249 606, 310 500, 472 89, 652 16, 186 10, 786 10, 166 557 63 
$15,000 to $24,999__ -| 192,005 160, 718 25, 264 6, 023 190, 066 158, 977 25,133 5, 956 1, 939 1,741 131 67 
$25,000 and over__-_---_-- 80, 983 69, 028 9, 722 2, 233 80, 340 68, 455 9, 669 2, 216 643 573 53 17 
Median income- -_-_---_-- $6, 206 $6, 580 $5, 486 $3,779 $6, 297 $6, 678 $5, 549 $3, 863 $4, 096 $4, 469 | $2,645 | $1,323 





























Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Population: 1960. General Social and Economic Characteristics, U.S. Summary. Final Report 
PC(1)-1C. 


TABLE 13..-FAmmigs BY TOTAL MONEY INCOME IN CONSTANT DOLLARS FOR THE UNITED STATES BY REGIONS: 1953-62 


[In 1962 dollars] 





Total money income 





NORTHEAST 


$7,000 to $9,999... __ 
$10,000 to $14,999-- 


$15,000 ;and over. 3}. _.2...2- eee: 


Median incomes... «2.5. 2<-<. dneecae~ 
Index (1963=100).s22 225-35 52 





NORTH CENTRAL 


$10,000 to $14,999 


$15, Q0Qvand overs. tos 2 2. 22, eee. - 


Median income. -._-- 


ou | ee a 


Ter $8,000 a. oe elise nish tnt leases 





Miotiian Mone. .6222.s0 6h 548.2 ot 


Index (1953= 100) 





$10,000 to $14,000 o222e. -Patesdes Les 
$15,000 dnd overis.2. 6 2ch sttbaeueectbess 


Median income. 2s. -2-24 22 Fee 2k. 22-5 
Tpdoex (1969 = 100) 25 22. os 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 






asasg $6, 577 $6, 341 $6, 246 $6, 041 












1962 1961 1960 1959 

Keep 100 100 100 100 

reece 13 15 14 15 

Soaay 18 19 19 21 

Poe 24 23 26 26 

24 23 23 23 

F: 15 14 13 11 
soasd 6 6 5 





























ore. 126 122 120 116 
mews 100 100 100 100 
seco 17 19 20 20 
onbol 18 19 19 20 
= 23 24 23 25 
23 22 23 21 

14 12 il 10 

ens 5 4 4 4 
$6, 250 $5, 927 $5, 935 $5, 752 

eae 120 114 114 110 
saese 100 100 100 100 
ALTE 32 33 32 33 
23 23 23 22 

20 18 20 20 

15 15 15 15 

7 7 Z 7 

3 4 3 3 

er $4, 627 $4, 467 $4, 493 $4, 525 
123 119 120 121 

isa 100 100 100 100 
15 14 13 15 

17 15 17 19 

21 21 23 23 

23 27 25 24 

Sam 18 16 16 14 
dat Gi hone 7 6 5 
tah $6, 743 $6, 998 $6, 719 $6, 416 
ee 129 134 129 123 





Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 41. 


1958 


$5, 843 


112 


$5, 396 


$5, 954 


114 



































1957 1956 1955 1954 
100 100 100 100 
15 15 17 19 
22 23 28 29 
28 27 26 25 
22 22 19 18 
10 10 8 7 
3 3 2 2 
$5, 865 $5, 912 $5, 366 $5, 177 
113 113 103 99 
100 100 100 100 
20 19 22 24 
23 22 23 27 
25 25 25 24 
20 21 19 16 
9 9 8 7 
3 4 3 2 
$5, 534 $5, 694 $5, 387 $4, 933 
106 109 103 95 
100 100 100 100 
35 35 36 40 
24 25 26 26 
21 19 18 16 
13 14 13 ll 
6 5 5 5 
1 2 2 2 
$4, 231 $4, 172 $4, 053 $3, 753 
113 lil 108 100 
100 100 100 100 
17 17 20 23 
21 22 24 26 
25 25 25 24 
24 22 20 17 
10 10 8 7 
3 4 3 3 
$5, 894 $5, 834 $5, 452 $5, 046 
113 112 104 97 





1953 


100 


21 
27 
26 


a 


$5, 207 


100 


100 


41 


18 
10 


$3, 748 


100 


100 


25 


17 


$5, 224 


100 


77 


78 


TABLE 14.—OLp AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANGE: BENEFICIARIES 


Percent of total popu- 
lation aged 65 and over ! 











Period 
Eligible | Receiving 
for benefits Total 
benefits 
9080 2... conduc dneacs a uageiidan shapes 6.9 0.7 222 
1980 52 so eink noo pee eee eee 26.0 17.0 3,477 
JOG ce corn bien Snpus vobneecess cee en 35.1 23.3 4,379 
1962. Set 2ew So cebe wade esa eee 41.6 25.6 5,026 
1058... 0.5. 5-2-2 eos ee eee 45.1 30.7 5,981 
ROD 4 oe os Sete ee tea tae Sera 47.9 34.8 6, 886 
LOB = oo ssanpase cut caasseapueeie ces 51.4 40.1 7, 961 
1058. ee on eae sn seen oen meee 57.0 43.7 9, 128 
1087 oven nneee ne< sa— ea eee Se 63.0 50. 2 11, 129 
1988 23.25 Son a~ dake» nnwcaaeeeaeeeaaeeeen 66. 8 55.4 12, 430 
1980 45.0 tnodnenotnace=une aera saceeean 69. 1 59.4 13, 704 
1960.5. <2. cae ce ann cote ee eee e eee 70.9 62.3 14, 845 
1961_.22...c 24 Sea 74.1 65. 6 16, 495 
1062. .2% 282.2 ee Ses eee ee 77.8 68. 6 18, 053 
1968. .SSsosts cet easededeoenatsdubewee 80. 5 71.9 19, 035 
18,171 
18, 242 
18, 374 
18, 452 
18, 531 
18, 608 
18, 707 
18, 790 
18, 873 
18, 957 
18, 998 
19, 035 








Number of beneficiaries with benefits in current-payment status at end of period 


(in thousands) 


Aged 2 


Disabled | Widowed 
workers mothers | Children 3 
Total Retired Other 
workers 


147 112 20 55 

2, 608 1,771 169 700 
3, 329 2, 278 204 846 
3, 858 2, 644 229 939 
4, 674 3, 222 254 1,053 
5, 454 3, 775 272 1,161 
6, 392 4,474 292 1, 276 
7, 486 5, 112 301 1,341 
9, 149 6, 198 328 1, 502 
10, 214 6, 921 354 1, 624 
11, 162 7, 526 376 1, 832 
11, 987 8, 061 401 2, 000 
13, 169 8, 925 428 2, 279 
14, 313 9, 738 452 2, 547 
15, 060 10, 263 462 2, 687 


14, 398 9, 797 454 2, 569 
14, 465 9, 847 452 2, 569 
14, 557 9, 912 454 2, 595 
14, 615 9, 952 455 2, 608 
14, 671 9, 990 457 2, 622 
14, 738 10, 037 457 2, 624 
14, 815 10, 094 459 2, 638 
14, 883 10, 144 462 2, 646 
14, 942 10, 186 463 2, 661 
14, 996 10, 222 463 2, 683 
15, 034 10, 248 461 2, 683 
15, 060 10, 263 462 2, 687 





! Yearly figures as of June 30. Figures include Alaska and Hawaii; 
beginning with 1951, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; and beginning 
with 1961, American Samoa and Guam. Figures for 1950 and later are 
based on preliminary estimates which reflect the results of the 1960 census 
of population. 

2 Persons receiving old-age (retired worker), wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, 
widower’s, and parent’s benefits. Beginning with 1950 includes wife 
beneficiaries under age 65 with child beneficiaries in their care. Beginning 
November 1956 for women and August 1961 for men, includes persons aged 
62-64 entitled to old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s or 


parent’s benefits. Beginning October 1958 includes wives or husbands of 
disabled worker beneficiaries receiving benefits. 

3 Beginning with 1957 includes disabled children 18 years of age and over 
whose disability began before they reached 18. Beginning with October 
1958 includes children of disabled workers receiving child’s benefits. 

4 End of November data. 


Source: U.S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Social 
Security Administration; monthly Social Security Bulletin, its Annual 
Statistical Supplement, and unpublished reports. 


| TABLE 15.—PUuBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 


[Number of persons are in thousands] 




































































Federal-State public assistance program ? recipients General 
assistance 3 
Old-age assistance AFDC4 APTD 5 
Period 1 Medical 
assistance Aid to 
for the Children the 
Total 6 Rate? aged 8 Total 9 Total Rate blind | Recipients | Cases 
Total Rate 10 
891 73 3, 618 1, 239 
1, 662 98 866 413 
4, 495 99 587 280 
1, 464 100 618 270 
1, 640 102 880 351 
BGG 8 | See ene ee eS ee 105 743 314 
1, 732 107 731 305 
1,913 108 907 344 
2,185 110 1, 246 434 
2, 273 109 1, 107 399 
2, 377 108 1, 244 431 
2,770 41 396 4 103 1, 070 411 
2, 873 41 437 4 100 900 354 
1963: 
117 3,911 Py hy oe eee 439 | .wteade~ 100 1, 006 385 
117 3, 960 2, 963 99 1, 038 390 
118 3, 993 2, 986 99 1, 020 388 
127 4, 004 2, 996 99 940 370 
129 3, 976 2,979 ADO y\ 2 odeewee 98 856 350 
136 3, 934 2, 952 462 5 98 778 330 
140 3, 911 2, 932 467 98 769 325 
148 3, 912 2, 933 470 98 767 326 
144 3, 903 2, 9381 472 98 754 322 
158 3,921 2, 945 4/0 |acewerss 3c 98 766 326 
November 153 3, 933 2, 955 re We ee . 98 765 322 
Decemibers. 22-1 22a ee oo 150} 3, 989 2, 993 479 |---- E 98 870 353 




















1 Yearly data are as of December. Alaska and Hawaii are included 
throughout the period. 

2 Programs administered by the States with participation by the Federal 
Government under the Social Security Act of 1935 asamended. Beginning 
with December 1950, data include cases having payments made directly to 
the suppliers of medical or remedial care in behalf of recipients. 

3 Supported entirely by State and local funds; excludes recipients of only 
those services for which payments were made directly to the suppliers of 
medical and remedial care. Data partly estimated. 

4 Aid to families with dependent children. 

5 The program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled (APTD) 
was initiated in October 1950. 

6 Includes a small number of recipients aged 60-64 to whom or in whose 
behalf payments are made without Federal participation. 


7 Per 1,000 population aged 65 and over, based on data excluding recipient§ 
aged 60-64. 

8 Program initiated in October 1960 under Public Law 778. 

9 Includes children and one or both parents or one caretaker relative other 
than parent in families in which the requirements of such adults are consid- 
ered in determining the amount of assistance; from October 1950 through 
September 1962 included only one parent or other adult relative. 

10 Per 1,000 population under 18 years of age. 

1 Per 1,000 population aged 18-64. 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Welfare 
Adzninistration; the Social Security Bulletin and its Annual Statistical 
Supplement. 
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TABLE 16.—MEDIAN INCOME OF FAMILIES IN 1961, BY COLOR AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF FAMILY HEAD 


Years of school completed Total White Nonwhite Nonwhite as 
percent of white 








Elementary----_-.----.=- $4, 074 $4, 378 $2, 539 58.0 
3, 279 3, 656 2, 294 62.7 

4, 772 4,911 3, 338 68.0 

6, 032 6, 186 3, 863 62.4 

5, 644 5, 882 3, 449 58. 6 

6, 302 6, 390 4, 559 71.3 

se ae oe te a oe eee 8, 210 8, 288 6, 444 77.8 

1 tO'3 YO@rs._.- 2 a oaks es ree eo eee ee eee eee ae Sere eee 7, 250 7,344 5, 525 75. 2 

9, 264 9, 315 7, 875 84.5 


4 YOOTs OF MOP So. oon ae eae eee oe eae het ene Se eee ee ak 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 39. 


TABLE 17.—Torat INCOME, 1947 AND 1950 To 1962: PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER BY TOTAL MONEY INCOME, BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES 


[Percent not shown where less than 0.1] 































































































Total money income and sex | 1962 | 1961 | 1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1950 | 1947 
Bots SEXES 

Total persons_.--_---__-- 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
Percent with income.-________- 73.7 | 73.6 | 78.0) 7S) 716 74 || b7i.1 | 69.9.) 67:47) © 67.9.) 26820)|). 65.99). 600 63.6 
Percent without income___-__- 26.3] 28-4,| 2720.) (28.200 wos) 4 |ero86. |) $28.9" MaOstah. 82.64 0 324 S220, B24 eee 36.4 

Percent with income _____ 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
$1 to $499 or less_____---_-_-__- 14.71 966) 257.) 15. 7a te. Bo e6. 2 | 06.3)” 16:4), A Bel ab. Oy) 1525) |e re ane aes 16.6 
SBOOtO S000s2 2 ae ee 110}. “167 |) 125i) AON AMI. 8 Ieee 31) baeb [> sR). oie plato 4: | 280) eo a eens 13.8 
$1,000 to $1400...) ae 8.8 8.4 8.2 8.1 8.3 8.2 8.0 8.7 8.7 8.2 8.5 8.4 9.2 12.3 
$1,500 to $1,999._.-.-_-_-_-___-- 6.2 6.1 6.0 6.5 6.7 6.7 6.8 7.0 7.9 7.5 8.3 8.8 9.7 hve 
$2,000)t0. $2,490... 2) ee 6.3 6.3 6.6 6.6 6.9 73 7.4 7.9 7.8 8.8 2 |, 101 ea tind 13.4 
EVIL VET? eine eee) BEE, 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.3 5.5 5.6 6.1 6.3 TAS 7.4 eT 8.9 8.9 8.9 
$3,000't0:$3)4902 =o 5.7 5.8 6.0 6.3 6.5 6.9 7.0 ved 8.4 8) Spliemmtt ad, 9.7 9.3 yl 
S3°b 000 $3. 000-28 eee 4.6 4.7 5.1 5.2 5.6 5.9 6.3 6.5 7.2 via wal 7.4 5.9 4.3 
$4,000 to $4,499__ 4.9 5.1 5.5 5.8 6.2 6.4 6.8 6.5 6.0 6.1 5.5 5.5 4.3 Sa 
$4,500 to $4,999._.._-.-_._..-___ 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.6 4.8 4.9 4.6 4.6 4.2 4.1 3.8 3.2 2.4 1.5 
$5,000 to $5,999...-_-.-__.-_-_-_ 8.9 8.6 8.8 8.7 8.2 8.3 7.8 6.9 6.2 6.4 5.4 4.3 3.1 oa 
$6,000 to $6,999_._..-____.___- 6.5 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 4.5 4.0 3.5 2.9 2.8 2.2 1.9 1.3 | 
$7,000'tO/87:000:= sae eee 4.3 4.2 3.6 3.4 2.1 
$8,000 to $9,999... i Str a Aas \ 5.1 4.5 4.1 3.3 2.9 2.7 ont 1.8 1.4 if 
$10,000 to $14,999_______________ 3.4 3.0 2.5 2.4 1.9 1.6 1.5 1.2 132) 1.0 G Mi 
$15,000 to $24,999__.-___________ 11 1.2 9 7 6 5 5 .4 4 sd 4 ; 1.4 i 
$25,000 and over_____._-___-___ 4 .5 4 4 Ay) an] <3 a} a2 <2 22 , 

















TABLE 17.—Torat INcoME, 1947 AND 1950 TO 1962: PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER BY ToTAL Money INCOME, BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED STatEs—Continued 
eee 



















































































































































































































































































































Total money income and sex | 1962 | 1961 | 1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1950 | 1947 
Boru SEXES | 
4 + { al 
Median income_.__..-..--.---- $2, cal $2, 699 | $2,639 | $2,606 | $2,474 | $2,452 | $2,432 | $2,323 | $2,301 | $2,341 | $2,315 | $2,200 | $1,971 | $1, 787 
MALE 

Total persons_...--.---- 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
Percent with income...........| 91.1] 91.4] 91.4] 91.4] 01.7] 91.8] 91.9] 921] 902) 91.3] 91.3] 90.1] 901] 988.9 
Percent without income.__._-- S01) NaS: 6) Mees Gi] easy Obl ues Gime ose eZ Ol cose 7 |) ese 8,0". 99 SLT 

Percent with income.._-- 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
$1 to $499 or less.__.--.-------- Si] eeSFONl ESTOS 7h D5) (aoe) meronte|| WRO.4il ONG) | 9.8: 08:39]. 9-1 || 44. 3;\e 110.2 
$500 to $999____ BS | enG: S| 7.3) TS Per eile PSnene dl Pasi ss 8.3)|) 8.2) osialoeo als 37-4 
$1,000 to $1,499_ 66s] am GOON nu CSG G 7G. 5 eROsz Hee ZO) eB G.dulneys25/ © 7.0 |, 28:0; 10:5 
$1,500 to $1,999. Bod | serail eras ale alocdylMmnn 8, GuKMGs2 |MEO)|) WELBs\ 6x8, ew 6. Only MGTil 6 Oils Sidi) oT:3 
$2,000 to $2,499....-_-..____-- 5/89 eee ill PG: 7 Cll MGSO) HG ain 6.470 le G57, 7, CieS Sule Ol Ghlun II. 4 |umt4 0 
$2,500 to $2,999... 4 3)\emeaea| GAs deste baie ese) ye eo7i| 2) 74 ee 7 4|e oS 9,8. 10.2), 113 
$3,000 to $3,499_ SA OBO 66.8) wes 6s SeOlmar4| 982) 98) 101) 1829 123] 225| 10.9 
$3,500 to $3,009_1_..-._____-___- BI PME ON NE O34) boa Gb) MeGS lime7 4083 (0° 9.0)" -0.2']) worm) a0:ailnen 8.4 5.9 
$4,000 to $4,499...--.----------- Beat eb .0!| eC Serie zoG: Wey. (IMO O Nb 8. ON) = 8.48 eo S Tile wz gle 8.01 26.2 4.3 
$4,500 to $4,999. D2) PaO SUeS. 8 (parcees eG GOO IMNGeT i e Bai GBl4 Oi) mecrsed zie a S04 2.1 
$5,000 to $5,999...-.-----.------ 1253 )|| 12 2)| ae. ee, 7s Ll odor 10.34) 8:2)\ 9 Ooi esol) 64 416 3.0 
$6,000 to $6,999........-.-.---- 9,8) S OES Or Nes (Omer Gull 7.0 lp ee | Sed 44 | 4s) esl vo.sile oo 
$7,000 to $7,999_ a7 | 6:7 58. on3 \ 3.0 
$8,000 to $9,999... Cease SS eee hI Pee ea a AS ae gee 
$10,000 to $14,999....._.-.-.---- BAbi Me AeSul yeasty aol Tiles Ol a2 Cilmeeea || wat Oi te li Tele ot: 1.0 
$15,000 to $24,999. 18) (eae Oil) Mirth email sO 7 8 .6 6 5 .6 olf 29 1.6 
$25,000 and over__.-.--..----- .6 8 6 15 4 4 4 4 3 3 8 
Median income..._..-..------- $4,372 | $4,189 | $4,081 | $3,996 | $3, 742 | $3,684 | $3, 608 | $3,354 | $3,199 | $3,223 | $3,105 | $2,952 | $2,570 | $2,230 

FEMALE = 

Total persons_.....-.-.-- 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0) 100.0] 100.0 
Percent with income.....------ 57.7| 67.3| 56.0| 53.7| 529] 526] 519] 493] 464] 464] 465] 437] 43.2] 39.2 
Percent without income..___-- 42.3| 42.7| 44.0] 463] 47.1] 47.4] 481] 50.7] 53.6] 63.6] 53.5] 56.3] 56.8] 60.8 

Percent with income...-- 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
$1 to $499 or less____-____---_-- 23.9| 25.2| 25.4| 26.3] 27.6] 27.0] 27.6] 20] 265] 267] 21] 29.4] 320] 300 
600 $0: $000 ea eaneme en ae Oe 17.9} 187] 19.0] 189] 187| 187] 193] 193] 199] 195] 187] 196] 198] 19.5 
$1,000 to $1,499... 12.0] 10.9] 107] 109] 106] 108] 106] 1.6] 12] 1.3] 108] 109] 114] 16.0 
$1,500 to $1,999... 7 Sees tl ey TAS eS ARCO 1 eS 7 eee OO 2 OCI Ole dae %9 21 16.6 
$2,000 to $2,499----.------------ rele 7's SOI SCOUT GSE | eS Sch eOs0 1/20) 4)[) 08 \| J0c7.[10;6.|) 410) aie} 10:4 
$2,500 to $2,909.-.-.------------ RIAA TSE GcG) MES Oui nS, Oo), Cat 6.7] 64. 720M) erearl mized le wre)| S66 3.8 
$3,000 to $3,499.__ Gti OLONMARG!S | McO.S Oe RGD Lm Ge) |' 0) 2 6,9") 6:5) ed nee aronls «308 2.1 
$3,500 to $3,999.-----.---------» Pal) smelt are ia PEP Sl IRS Sei Al EH Nee ee RE ap fan By) 9 
$4,000 to $4,499..-..------------ eo acme SiS) antes as Olle AG) 8 mer eo 8 6 
$4,500 to $4,999_ ali eeo o | eae ee aet Ie eedbs| ey etsy. |) dls 8 8 .6 5 fi 4 3 
$5,000 to $5,999..--------------- ey | ae ORE ERG PRE eG TCP Se) EE aR 7 at 3 3 
$6,000 to $6,999-.--------------- AG ete ee tease tdchee INO “7 15 4 5 8 3 2 il 
1,000 0 BT BOU-BEe ponnea a ied | a ime \ 6 Ce ee ee oe A ea ase ef 
$8,000 to $9,999... we 5 6 3 Be 
$10,000 to $14,999 i 3 3 2 & .2 2 2 xi a 2 ‘1 a 
$15,000 to $24,999_____-.-.------ 1 Ala a Ss ee! nil 1B A il =i! gl ogee \ . 2 3 
$25,000 and over_._-.---------- 1 gt (beta See 1 |..------|--------]-------- 1 |__------ 1 |-------- 
Median income._-------------- $1,342 | $1,279 | $1,262 | $1,222 | $1,176 | $1,199 | $1,146 | $1,116 | $1,161 | $1,168 | $1,147 | $1,045 | $953 | $1,017 























Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 41. 
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TABLE 18,—INcoME IN 1959 of FAMILIES, BY TYPE OF FAMILY, AND PRESENCE OF CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OLD: 1960 














Type of family, pres- 
ence of children under 
18, and sex of head 


UNITED STATES 
Total 


All families____..---- 
With own chil- 
dren under 18__- 


Husband-wife----------- 
With own children 


Other male head_- ------- 
With own children 


Female head_----------- 
With own children 
wander 183. =7S-255~ 


With related children 


2 related children 
under 18. +. 3=5--- 

3 related children 
under 18_.___---.- 

4 or more related 
children under 18_- 


Percent Distribution 


All families_..---.--- 
With own child- 
dren under 18 _---- 


Husband-wife----------- 
With own children 


Other male head-------- 
With own children 
under 18. 
Female head ----_------- 
With own children 
under 18... 2.25..=5 





With related children 
mnder1§. =. ..2.=--<s- 
1 related child under 


2 related children 
under 18..._._---. 
3 related children 
under 18: -fciecuns 
4 or more related 
children under 18_- 




































































Total Under ee “on i ee eer Pe eon of ae ae oer 
$1, 000 $1, 999 $2, 999 $3, 999 $4, 999 $5, 999 $6, 999 $9,999 | $14,999 over 
45, 128, 397|| 2, 512, 668) 3, 373, 813) 3, 763, 758) 4,282,945) 4, 957, 534) 5, 563, 516) 4, 826, 563) 9,053,220) 4,728, 309) 2,066,071] 5,660 
25, 660, 794|| 1, 163, 252| 1, 320, 447| 1, 794, 586] 2,384, 164] 3,010,031) 3, 591, 233) 3, 132, 292) 5, 545, 064) 2,609, 861] 1,109,864] 5,879 
39, 641, 003]! 1, 627, 915] 2, 536, 621] 3, 042,957] 3, 640,821) 4,396, 418] 5,097, 182| 4,473,976] 8, 459, 314] 4,417,120) 1,948,679] 5, 898 
23, 470, 068 654,722| 905, 768} 1, 442, 732] 2,102, 890} 2, 804, 234/ 3, 447,089) 3,039,751] 5,421,154) 2, 560,678) 1,091,050} 6,124 
1, 293, 634 108,407; 132,392) 127,541| 181,252} 140,276) 141,846) 116,950} 212,149} 127,597 
299, 985 27, 332 27, 039 30, 440 34, 031 37, 608 38, 730) 29, 461 43, 966) 21, 363 
4, 193, 760 776, 346} 704,800) 593,260) 510,872} 420,840} 324,488) 235,637) 381,757) 183, 592 
1, 890, 741 481,198} 387,640} 321,414) 247,243) 168,189) 105, 414 63, 080 79, 944 27, 820 
27, 054, 456)| 1, 330, 532] 1,487, 980] 1, 941, 220] 2, 519, 702] 3,138, 511} 3,710,629) 3, 234,145) 5, 761, 458) 2, 762, 556 
8, 834, 619) 461,402} 530,261) 678,583] 854, 690] 1,007,510] 1,123,164) 974,989) 1,859,170} 967, 608 
8, 449, 812 328,917} 363,536] 517,396] 728,496] 973,192) 1, 214, 572| 1, 082, 629] 1,935,679} 919, 738 
5, 080, 484 217,614) 284,972) 314,826) 450,280] 592,317; 742,597} 656,328} 1,127,470) 511,112 
4, 689, 541 322,599) 359,211) 430,415) 486,236! 565,492) 630,296} 520,199)  839,139| 364,098 
100.0 5.6 7.5 8.3) 9.5 11.0) 12.3 10.7 20.1 10.5] a "4. Gl eset 
100.0 4.5 5.1 7.0 9.3 1.7 14.0 12.2 21.6 10.2)" 48) oo Seeen 
100.0 4.1 6.4 viegs 9.2 11.1 12.9 11.3 21.3 BOS | et Re ee 
100.0 2.8 3.9 6.1 9.0 11.9 14.7 13.0 23.1 10.9 
100.0 8.4 10.2 9.9 10.1 10.8 11.0 9.0 16.4 9.9 
100.0 9.1 9.0 10.1 11.3 12.5 12.9 9. 8) 14.7 7.1 
100.0 18.5 16.8) 14.1 12.2 10.0 7.7 5.6 9.1 4.4 
100.0 25. 5) 20.5 17.0 13.1 8.9 5.6 3.3) 4.2 1:5) - Qa. coo. 
100.0 4.9 5.5 7.2 9.3 11.6 13.7 12.0 21.3 10.2 = | Bee aS 
100.0 5.2 6.0 7.7 9.7 11.4 12.7 11.0 21.0) 11.0 AL Beste = 
100.0 3.9 4.3 6.1 8.6 11.5 14.4 12.8 22.9 10.9 Bs a 
100.0 4.3 4.6 6.2 8.9 11.7 14.6) 12.9 22.2 LOS) Fe 4 Cloee~ se 
100.0 6.9 tac 9.2 10.4 12.1 13.4 11.1 17.9 7,8) 8) 6.4 |poeeeeee 





Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census; U.S. Census of Population: 1960. Detailed Characteristics U.S. Summary. PC(1)-1D. 


Seat 19.—NUMBER OF WOMEN WORKERS, BY REGION AND STATE, 1960 
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[14 years of age and over] 








































































Region and State Number! | Percent of | Percent of Region and State Number! | Percent of | Percent of 
all workers} all women all workers | all women 
United States, total _-.-._- 22, 409, 760 32 34 District of Columbia_-___---_-- 162, 616 44 52 
= Florida_- 635, 639 34 35 
NRE IRN eg rte e kana ciaees 6, 137, 979 34 36 Georgia-_-_- 525, 397 35 38 
URODtUCE Ya face oo oes canes 291, 234 28 27 
Os | a ae 366, 669 34 39 Bonislana ss, suds ec acoso 335, 975 31 30 
= 118, 596 32 34 Maryland _-_-_ . 399, 330 32 36 
Massachusetts.....-...------- 753, 506 35 38 Mississinnl. . secct dence ae ck 244, 959 33 33 
New Hampshire-----...-.-.-- 89, 318 36 40 North Caroling: : =. -..-2 <2... 600, 051 34 37 
New Jersey_-____ a 812, 222 32 36 Oklahoma & 257, 587 30 30 
NewYork: st2s.cesSeeL-u ss 2, 404, 340 34 37 South Carolina.._-_._-.------ 310, 895 35 33 
Pennsylvania: 2 eacc-525=--22 1, 422, 749 32 33 TOMTOSsORS yaee sas os= ee 426, 550 32 33 
Rhode Island_ 3 121, 980 34 38 ‘Perass <.4 1, 106, 657 30 33 
Vermonters pe <o5 s 48, 599 33 34 473, 734 31 34 
———— |J =———— 162, 446 28 25 
orth Central Jo nck-6 case ean 6, 261, 147 31 34 
—————_— ss ae eae SR oy ire a dt 3, 464, 214 31 35 
fl) ks Ban eee es eed 1, 348, 328 33 36 
563, 026 31 34 ge ee eee oe 23, 791 24 40 
318, 117 30 32 Arizona... 140, 336 30 32 
254, 140 30 32 California. 2, 041, 120 32 36 
893, 091 30 33 Colorado- - 212, 997 31 35 
411, 258 32 34 Hawaii-_- 77, 636 29 40 
540, 329 32 33 Idaho-__- 71, 355 28 32 
168, 472 30 33 Montana. -_ 73, 380 29- 33 
63, 163 27 30 Nevada...- 40, 039 31 41 
1, 152, 741 31 33 New Mexico 91, 509 28 30 
South Dakota=. << <--.+-.2-.-- 72, 268 29 31 OTORON ene ee ee ee 216, 367 32 34 
Winaonain =: - 2-5 S45 sscoseco2 476, 214 31 34 UY ene Se ee Se ee 94, 103 30 32 
—————— | ————————— Washington - 344, 478 31 34 
BOTEGE res oe | 6, 546, 420 32 34 WN VODRMNG Sean. Stats on asece 37, 103 29 34 
OT ee eee ee eee 373, 381 32 32 
183, 398 30 29 
56, 571 32 36 
1 Includes members of the Armed Forces. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, ‘“Women Workers in 1960: Geographical Differences,’’ Women’s Bureau Bulletin, No. 284. 
TABLE 20.—MEDIAN INCOME OF PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY COLOR, SEX, AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 1958 AND 1961 
Years of school completed Years of school completed 
Elementary High school Elementary High school 
Color, sex, and year school Col- Color, sex, and year school Col- 
er! lege— lege— 
1 year 1 year 
Less 1to3 or more Less or more 
than |8 years| years | 4 years than /8 years 
8 years 8 years 
MALE FEMALE 
Total: 1958_ $5,702) ||P osalwl9082-—- oe e- ooeae $711 $909 $867 | $2,036 | $2,429 
pA li a IPC rye 6, 235 i) ees Sees Se 791 950 994 1, 938 2, 342 
Percent change, 1958-61 9.3 | Percent change, 1958-61_......_| 11.3 4.5 14.6) —4.8 —3.6 
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TABLE 20.—MEDIAN INCOME OF PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY COLOR, SEX, AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 1958 AND 1961—Con. 


































































































Years of’school completed Years of school completed 
Elementary High school Elementary High school 
Color, sex, and year school Col- Color, sex, and year school Col- 
i lege— lege— 
1 year 1 year 
Less 1to3 or more Less 1to3 or more 
than |8 years} years | 4 years than |8 years| years |4 years 
8 years 8 years 
MALE FEMALE 
$3, 214 | $3, 594 | $4,548 | $5,702 | Total: 1958.___.__.....-.._-.-- $711 $909 $867 | $2,036 | $2, 429 
3,452 | 3,865 | 5,052 | 6,235 1061 Ae oe a 791 950 994 | 1,938 | 2,342 
7.4 7.5 2b pl 9.3 | Percent change, 1958-61________ 11.3 4.5 14.6 —4.8 —3.6 
$3,276 | $3, 774 | $4,654 | $5,810 | White: 1958...-._-_--.--.._._- $765 $924 $927 | $2, 095 $2, 394 
3,617 4,090 5, 155 6, 379 817 955 996 1, 965 2, 395 
10.4 8.4 10.8 9.8 6.8 3.4 7.4 —6.2 (1) 
Nonwhite: 1958___--.---------- $1, 447 | $2,328 | $2,224 | $2,994 | $3,679 | Nonwhite: 1958___...._..--_-_- $663 $863 $839 | $1,330 | $2,365 
1061_-..2-----2c.s2} 1,554.) 2,505, | 2,427 ) 3,383 4, 246 JOG1..< <5 2-nsaee ee 709 919 988 1, 566 2, 410 
Percent change, 1958-61-__.___-- 7.4 7.6 9.1 12.9 15.4 | Percent change, 1958-61_-_____- 6.9 6.5 17.8 Lye 1.9 
1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-60, Nos. 33 and 39. 
TABLE 21,—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE POPULATION AND YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, MARCH 1962 
[Thousands of persons] 
Labor force 
Total Employed Unemployed 
Total, 18 Not 
Years of school completed years in labor 
and over Total 15 weeks or more force 
Percent 
Number | of popu-| Total Agri- | Nonagri- 
lation culture | culture Percent Percent 
Number | of labor Total | of unem- 
force ployed 
BoTH SEXES 
Total 2287S See cece eane 114, 200 67, 988 59.5 63, 939 4, 365 59, 573 4, 049 6.0 1, 432 35.4 46, 214 
No school years completed ---..._-. 2,012 586 29.1 544 126 418 42 7.2 21 (1) 1, 426 
Elementary: 
TO 4 YOOrs ceueece a aee en ese ee 5, 727 2, 533 44.2 2,272 501 1,771 261 10.3 124 47.5 3, 194 
5 to'7 years. 20 an-- s2c-ctase eae 12, 082 6,191 §1.2 5, 678 779 4, 899 513 8.3 183 35.7 5, 891 
BVCRI6 fo et okouts wae eee 16, 916 9, 015 53.3 8, 369 1, 045 7, 324 646 7.2 247 38.2 7,900 
High school: 
1\to:3 years... 2-22-2on=----5-- 21, 349 18, 144 61.6 12, 057 647 11, 410 1, 087 8.3 378 34.8 8, 206 
CCE Se pee eh ee rae 34, 812 21,810 62.6 20, 688 938 19, 750 1,122 5.1 364 32.4 13, 002 
College: 
1 to 3 years 11,779 7, 251 61.6 6, 981 227 6, 754 270 3.7 71 26.3 4,529 
4years-- 2-2. 6, 353 4, 730 74.5 4, 645 83 4, 562 85 1.8 31 () 1, 623 
5 years or more 3,171 2, 728 86.0 2, 705 19 2, 686 23 -8 13 (1) 443 
SS ———_——— ooo OSS.  LO—————>S=E_bs SSE—sS_——a——————— 
Median school years completed _-_- 11.9 12, 0 ee 12.1 8.7 12.2 x Se ee 10:3 \Coceasaeees 10.7 

















1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Review, May 1963. Special Labor Force Report No, 30. 


TABLE 22.—MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY EMPLOYED PERSONS 18 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP AND SEX, 
MARCH 1962 
| 
ss 


; ; Both sexes Male Female 
Major occupation groups 


March 1962 March 1962 March 1962 




















AT OOCUID ATION POU ener tans ne ape eee fee ee ce. naan eae cnc ncceewacnnet unadasseanue 12.1 12.1 12.3 
BLOSSOM Een OMUAnAcerial WOIKOlS tend. Asgnahe Hs aheo een a esa aden s cae ee eeu enancaa cee aececcac ae 13.9 13.5 14.7 
Professional, Lechnicalang kindred: Workers: .222 ease acs > seb oncsc sen. todas Setewe es cecaeeeaueous 16.2 16.4 16.1 
Managers) officials; and proprietors; except farm. 22. -.5. 2b 2- ok ao ois oe edb whence accuccuncue 12.5 12.5 12.4 
Farmers and farm managers, laborers, and foremen 8.7 8.7 8.9 
Farmers and farm managers 8.8 8.8 (1) 
Farm laborers and foremen----- 8.5 8.3 (1) 
GOTICHI as1G SHIGS WOTKCIS See sata oe 2a me fen ou coerce, ee teaw neon eee ceawacctdeseod 12.5 12.6 12.5 
Clerical and kindred workers 12.5 12.5 12.5 
BOIS WOU RONG oo cee captain ee ncekdeuane bent dcnaneh cor. 12.5 12.7 12.1 
Craftsmen, operatives, and laborers, except farm and mine-__ 10.4 10.4 10.0 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers-____._-----_---- 3.2 pw ae 9.2 
Operatives:and kindred workers sesues.s8 8 ee bee nS ore Fo Ns es es 10.1 10.2 9.9 
IDADOLErSOXCoph Lem And tainGseeec sa, aoeeel Se obetE tos-- Suet ar acabekeavnecesesoonesews tebe deco sk 8.9 8.9 10.0 
Service workers, including private household e 10,2 10.3 10.2 
Private household workers_____....-------- =A 8.7 (1) 8.7 
Other service workers;.2..s22 223-52 25: ---bse-23 i Re aa Be Sees see ebe cad. te st cade 10.8 (1) 11.1 





1 Not available. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, May 1963. 


TABLE 23.,—EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1960 TO 1975 























Actual, 1960 Projected, 1970 Projected, 1975 Percent change 
Major occupational group 
Number Number Number 
(in mil- | Percent | (in mil- | Percent | (in mil- | Percent | 1960-70 | 1970-75 | 1960-75 
lions) lions) lions) 

ANN ba ee oe Se eee ee eee oe as ee 66.7 100.0 80.5 100.0 87.6 100.0 21 9 31 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers----__---_--- 7.5 11.2 10.7 13.3 12.4 14.2 43 16 65 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm -------- ak 10.6 8.6 10.7 9.4 10.7 21 9 32 
Cleri¢al-and kindred workers* <.---.2------=-...2-2....- 9.8 WEY) 12.8 15.9 14.2 16.2 31 ll 45 
Sales Workers -go)-¢ See ee ee oe ema eee Se Sateen 4.4 6.6 5.4 6.7 5.9 6.7 23 9 34 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers-_--__---------- 8.6 12.8 10.3 12.8 11.2 12.8 20 9 30 
Operatives and kindred workers----.----.-------------- 12.0 18.0 13.6 16.9 14.2 16.3 13 4 18 
BArviCRWwOrkens.. <3) an 3 ege o an cae are soemnasass =h<-~ 8.3 12.5 TT 13.8 12.5 14.3 34 13 51 
Laborers, except farm and mine.-..-_...-------.-------- 3.7 5.5 3.7 4.6 3.7 eG leet ee | eee eee | me ere 
Farmers, farm managers, laborers, and foremen--_-_------ 5.4 8.1 4.2 5.3 3.9 4.5 =22 it —23 

















Note: Individual items may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: Manpower Report of the President and Report On Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utilization and Training. U.S. Department of Labor, 1963, 


TABLE 24.—INTERIM REVISED PROJECTIONS OF POPULATION, TOTAL LABOR FORCE, AND LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, BY AGE AND SEX, 





Age and sex 


BotH SEXES 


14 years and over.-_- 
14 to 24 years___ 
25 to 44 years!2. 2 = eee 
45 years and over. .....-----.-=-.=.. 





MALE 


4 years and OVeE: So ecwascee ssa cee 
WA to 24 VORTSs eae ns eee eee 
14 (0.19 years. .W....-..22222. 286 

14 to Dyeyears_2 2.255 eee 

14 and 15 years__________ 

16 and 17 years__-_______ 

18 anid 19: yearsec...<s--25- 

20't0' 24 Vests. eee ee 

26 (to: 84 years: 8. seen ne eee eee 
Sb it0:44 Years. - 25 aes eee 
45.to 64 yoars. ecac coat eeceweneaeon 
BG 10 04) yearsia ons so eee eee 
55 to 59 years___ 
60'to 64 years. 2- nh ee ence 

OS years and over. 2. ose eee 
65:to 6Osvears. 2224-5. ssn 

70 years and OVEP... cis ice ac dce as 





FEMALE 


14 years:and over. ..6202e ee seceeeeee 
14 to'24 years. -..cs.2o eee 
14 to 19.-years. 2.6. 2-8-5220. 2s 

14 bo 17 yearsiosc.eeeeee 

14 and 15 years__-___-.-_ 

16 and 17 years__-.-_---- 

18 and 19 years__._._-_---.-. 

20 TO (24 Vents eee ee oa ee 

25. to B4°VeRTS 24e sen eee 
35: te 44:years- 5. 3.0 oe eae 
45 to Bh years. 2 eee ee 
66 ta 04 years... cece oaccee ee 
56:50 59! years. Jos eee =a 

60 to 64 yearsi.s solos See = 
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1960, 1965, 1970, AND 1975 





1960 


127, 327 
27, 283 
47,178 
52, 865 


62, 216 
13, 747 
8,194 
5, 676 
2, 796 
2, 880 
2,518 
5, 553 
11,347 
11, 878 
10, 148 
7, 564 
4,144 
3, 420 
7, 530 
2, 941 
4,590 


65,111 
13, 536 
7, 989 
5, 517 
2, 714 
2, 803 
2, 472 
5, 547 
11, 605 
12,348 
10, 438 
8, 070 
4,321 


























93, 031 
21,787 
37, 023 
34, 221 


60, 916 
13, 782 
5, 574 
2, 694 
879 
1,815 
2, 880 
8,208 
14, 916 
10, 755 
10, 990 
8, 093 
4,615 
3, 478 
2,380 
1,197 
1,183 


32,115 
8, 005 
3, 634 
1, 646 

508 
1,138 
1, 988 
4,371 
5, 890 
5, 462 
6, 881 
4, 546 
2, 928 


Total population, July 1 (thousands) Total labor force, annual 
averages (thousands) 
1965 | 1970 | 1975 1960 1965 

Interim revised projections ! 

138,362 | 150,450 | 163,280 | 73,081 | 78,936 | 85,703 
34, 087 39, 984 43, 604 | 13,697 | 16,831 | 19,861 
46, 853 48,166 53, 529 | 31,878 | 32,107 | 33, 235 
57,421 62, 300 66,147 | 27,506 | 29,998 | 32, 607 
67, 355 73, 061 79,218 | 49,563 | 52,455 | 56,295 
17, 239 20, 238 22,073 | 8,731 | 10,675 | 12,594 
10, 429 11, 615 12,495 | 3,792 4,757 | 5,170 
7,119 7, 946 8, 380 1, 952 2,384 | 2,576 
3,563 4,037 4,207 630 777 856 
3, 556 3,909 4,173 1,322 1,607 | 1,720 
3, 310 3, 669 4,115 1, 840 2,378 2, 594 
6, 810 8, 623 9,578 | 4,989 5,918 | 7,424 
11, 062 12, 464 15, 505 | 10,940 | 10, 642 | 11,990 
12, 031 11, 389 11,122 | 11,454 | 11, 634 | 11,013 
10, 803 11,419 11, 593 9,568 | 10,241 | 10,825 
8,196 8, 909 9,541 | 6,445 | 6,997] 7,589 
4,461 4, 869 5,111 3,727 | 4,028 | 4,397 
8, 735 4,040 4,430 | 2,718 2,969 | 3,192 
8,024 8, 643 9,384 | 2,425 2,266 | 2,284 
2, 897 3,184 3,471 1,348 1,159 1,159 
5,126 5, 459 5, 913 1,077 1,107 |. 1,125 
71,007 77, 388 84,062 | 23,518 | 26,481 | 29,408 
16, 848 19, 746 21, 531 4, 966 6,156 | 7,267 
10,116 11,275 12,130 | 2,408 | 3,026] 3,328 
6, 898 7, 721 8,130 1,148 | 1,417 1, 558 
3,448 3, 920 4, 067 347 434 490 
3, 450 3, 801 4, 063 801 983 1, 068 
3,218 3, 554 4,000 | 1,260 1,609 | 1,770 
6, 732 8,471 9, 401 2,558 | 3,130 | 3,939 
11, 265 12, 584 15, 499 4,159 4,146 | 4,719 
12, 495 11, 729 11, 403 5, 325 5, 685 5, 613 
11,321 12,122 12, 287 5,150 | 5,898 6, 606 
8, 859 9, 815 10,686 | 2,964 | 3,526 4,108 
4,750 5, 282 5, 681 1, 803 2,232 | 2,667 
4,109 4, 533 5, 055 1,161 1, 294 1,441 


3, 749 


1,618 








1970 | 1975 1960 


57.4 
50. 2 
67.6 
62.0 


79.7 
63.5 
46.3 
34.4 
22.5 
45.9 
73.1 
88.9 
96.4 
96.4 
94.3 
85.2 
89.9 
79. 5 
32.2 
45.8 
23.5 


36.1 
36.7 
30.1 
20.8 
12.8 
28.6 
51.0 
46.1 
35.8 
43.1 
49.3 
36.7 
41.7 
31.0 








1965 


67.1 
49.4 


52.2 


77.9 
61.9 
45.6 


21.8 
45.2 
71.7 
86.9 
96.2 
96.7 
94.8 
85,4 
90.3 
79.5 
28,2 
40.0 
21.6 


37.3 
36.5 
29.9 
20.5 
12.6 
28.5 
50.0 
46.5 
36.8 
45.5 
62.1 
39. 8 
47.0 
31.5 

















Labor force participation rates, 
annual averages (percent) 


1970 | 1975 
57.0 57.0 
49.7 50.0 
69.0 69. 2 
52.3 61.7 
77.1 76.9 
62.2 62.4 
44.5 44.6 
32.4 32.1 
21.2 20.9 
44.0 43.5 
70.7 70.0 
86.1 85.7 
96. 2 96.2 
96.7 96.7 
94.8 94.8 
85.2 84.8 
90.3 90.3 
79.0 78.5 
26.4 25.4 
36.4 34.5 
20.6 20.0 
38.0 38. 2 
36. 8 37.2 
29.5 30.0 
20.2 20. 2 
12.5 12.5 
28.1 28.0 
49.8 49.7 
46.5 46.5 
37.5 38.0 
47.0 47.9 
54.5 56.0 
41.9 42.5 
50. 5 52.0 
31.8 32.0 





TABLE 24.—INTERIM REVISED PROJECTIONS OF POPULATION, TOTAL LABOR FORCE, AND LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, BY AGE AND SEX, 
| 1960, 1965, 1970, AND 1975—Continued 


ee 


Total population, July 1 (thousands) Total labor force, annual Labor force participation rates, 
averages (thousands) annual averages (percent) 
Age and sex 
1960 1965 1970 1975 1960 1965 1970 1975 1960 1965 | 1970 1975 





Interim revised projections ! 
FEMALE—Continued 


14 years and over—Continued 























G0 yesrs and Over ---<-2 eo 9,115 10, 218 11, 392 12, 656 954 | 1,070} 1,195] 1,331 10.5 10.5 10.5 10.5 

65 $069 ‘yeats22) 2285-2 oe aces 3,347 3, 436 3, 788 4, 200 579 622 693 773 17.3 18.1 18.3 18.4 

ZO: years 2G OVOT. 2c 222 = cae s eke 5, 768 6, 783 7, 603 8, 456 375 448 502 558 6.5 6.6 6.6 6.6 

11960 data are current estimates. Since the estimates of the 1960 total NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 
labor force are based on revised population, they differ from figures pub- totals. 

lished in ‘‘Labor Force and Employment in 1960" Monthly Labor Review, Source: Population data, except for 1975 revised projections, are from 

April 1961, pp. 344-354, and also published as Special Labor Force Report J.g, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 

No. 14. 187 and No. 241; all other data are from the U.S. Department of Labor, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE 25.—TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY STATES, 1962 
































Percent Percent Percent 
Region and State unem- Rank Region and State unem- Rank Region and State unem- Rank 
ployed ployed ployed 
New England: West North Central—Con. West South Central: 
Maine -=-=L22552 5.7 35-36 i 5.2 25-28 ATK ANSBS = see oon coacct oon 5.9 39-42 
New Hampshire 3.5 4-5 4.8 18-19 iLontsigna oes socdus a 6.3 44-45 
Vermont. <n. sone 6.8 37-38 2.9 £ OkignomMes sen earese nn 4.7 15-17 
Massachusetts_-_.-.-.-_- 5.5 32-34 3.1 2-3 OARS Soe eee cne easton 4.8 18-19 
Rhode Island-_--- Sh 7.0 47 3.7 6 || Mountain 
Connecticut__.._......-- 5.0 21 South Atlantic: Mintandaterss ceawrons 5.1 22-24 
Middle Atlantic: Delawaret so. - 8c cosa 4.5 12-14 Loe ee I EE, Re 5.5 32-34 
INOW \ Ofies © one oeeeen 5.4 30-31 Maryland... nosuscerne 5.3 29 IWYOMUN Tce cee scee as 5.9 39-42 
New Jersey ..--....--.--- 6.3 44-45 District of Columbia- - -- @) Cae mnie GlOvad Osa es saa onee es 4.0 7 
Pennsylvania__-_..------ 7.9 48 AT hg aL dag s Toe iene a 3.5 45 4.4 11 
East North Central: West Virginia_.___.- 10.8 50 5.1 | 22-24 
Ohica set 2) eee eee 5.5 | 32-34 North Carolina 4.3 9-10 4.5} 12-14 
indiana... 9-seeese 4.9 20 South Carolina_-_-..___- 4.3 9-10 Mewadle 28 wes 5.2 25-28 
Pilfitodas aa ak Aeros: 4.7| 15-47 free save ee eeeeenennnns 4 gu Pacific: 
Michigan........------- 6.7 P| mie Sor ogee of 6 || Washington......------- 5.4| 30-31 
Wisconsinas=!~ .giee to 4.1 8 Kentucky ._.__...-.-.--- 6.0 43 ASTOUON een ee asks 5.2 25-28 
West North Central: Tennessee.._...-.---.--- 5.9 | 39-42 California io 22-— cae. ses0 5.9 | 39-42 
Minnesota...+-.-.------ 5.2 25-28 Alabang 2 ee ese 5.8 37-38 VAIASER§ 62 ce bannmewaase 8.5 49 
AWG «put wandcigeeeeecena 3.1 2-3 Miksissippicscs,ccecescoe 5.1 22-24 PIGWR 5 2c oc cecaedcees 4.5 12-14 





1 Not available. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Office of Manpower Automation and Training, Manpower Research Builetin No. 4, 
November 1963. 
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TABLE 26—YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY COLOR AND SEX, FOR THE UNITED States, URBAN 


Area, census year, 
color, and sex 


UNITED STATES 


1960 


Nonwhite--- 


White___-_ 
Nonwhite_ 


Rural, total___ 
White __-- 
Nonwhite_ 


White ___- 
Nonwhite- 


88 








Total, 
25 years 
old and 

over 


99, 438, 084 
89, 581, 174 
9, 856, 910 


47, 930, 513 


43, 258, 756 
4, 671; 757 
51, 507, 571 
46, 322, 418 
5, 185, 153 
71, 052, 219 
63, 573, 774 
7,478, 445 


33, 664, 878 


30, 172, 718 
3, 492, 160 
37, 387, 341 
33, 401, 056 
3, 986, 285 
28, 385, 865 
26, 007, 400 
2, 378, 465 


14, 265, 635 


13, 086, 038 
1,179, 597 
14, 120, 230 
12, 921, 362 
1, 198, 868 


21, 163, 087 
19, 398, 690 
1, 764, 397 


AND RURAL, 1960 





Years of school completed 








417, 668 








None 


2, 274, 813 
1,720, 154 
554, 659 


1, 165, 079 


849, 081 
315, 998 
1, 109, 734 
871, 073 
238, 661 
1, 563, 256 
1, 248, 696 
314, 560 


747, 411 
573, 671 
173, 740 
815, 845 
675, 025 
140, 820 
711, 557 
471, 458 
240, 099 


275, 410 
142, 258 
293, 889 
196, 048 

97, 841 


548, 650 
370, 053 
178, 597 





lto4 


6, 027, 769 
4, 268, 575 


1, 759, 194 


3, 341, 100 
2, 363, 380 

977, 720 
2, 686, 669 
1, 905, 195 

781, 474 
3, 615, 110 
2, 536, 071 
1,079, 039 


1, 895, 734 


1, 313, 063 
582, 671 
1, 719, 376 
1, 223, 008 
496, 368 
2, 412, 659 
1, 732, 504 
680, 155 


1, 445, 366 


1, 050, 317 
395, 049 
967, 293 
682, 187 
285, 106 


1,759, 710 
1, 278, 793 
480, 917 








Elementary school 


College 


1to3 


4 or more 


Median 
school 
years 
com- 
pleted 





5and6 us 8 

7, 422, 630 | 6,331,197 | 17, 442, 933 
5, 987, 285 | 5,463,621 | 16,179, 146 
1, 435, 345 867, 576 1, 263, 787 
3,759,521 | 3,259,486 | 8, 516,320 
3,076,490 | 2, 869, 054 7, 941, 872 

683, 031 390, 432 574, 448 
3, 663, 109 | 3,071, 711 8, 926, 613 
2,910, 795 | 2,594, 567 8, 237, 274 

752, 314 477, 144 689, 339 
4,772,306 | 4,018,043 | 11, 596, 430 
3, 778, 606 | 3,388,912 | 10, 578, 792 

993, 700 629, 131 1,017, 638 
2, 348, 058 | 2,018, 547 5, 461, 142 
1, 869, 584 | 1, 729, 264 4,994, 490 

478,474 | 289, 283 466, 652 
2, 424, 248 | 1,999, 496 6, 135, 288 
1, 909,022 | 1, 659, 648 5, 584, 302 

515, 226 339, 848 550, 986 
2, 650, 324 | 2,313, 154 5, 846, 503 
2, 208,679 | 2,074, 709 5, 600, 354 

441, 645 238, 445 246, 149 
1, 411, 463 | 1, 240, 939 3, 055, 178 
1, 206,906 | 1,139,790 | 2, 947,382 

204, 557 101, 149 107, 796 
1, 238, 861 | 1, 072, 215 2, 791, 325 
1, 001, 773 934, 919 2, 652, 972 

237, 088 137, 296 138, 353 
1, 941, 703 | 1,674,579 4, 036, 167 
1, 626,951 | 1,501, 451 3, 850, 786 

314, 752 173, 128 185, 381 














High school 

1to3 4 
19,115,915 | 24, 455, 484 
17, 273,976 | 23, 099, 636 
1, 841,939 | 1,355, 848 
8, 973,036 | 10, 154,325 
8,177,224 | 9, 587,939 
795, 812 566, 386 
10, 142,879 | 14, 301,159 
9,096, 752 | 13, 511,697 
1, 046, 127 789, 462 
14, 087,032 | 18, 243, 946 
12, 528, 147 | 17,049, 746 
1, 558, 885 | 1,194, 200 
6, 574,514 | 7, 442, 2038 
5, 899,090 | 6, 946, 765 
675, 424 495, 438 
7,512, 518 | 10, 801, 743 
6, 629,057 | 10, 102, 981 
883, 461 698, 762 
5,028, 883 | 6, 211, 538 
4,745, 829 | 6,049, 890 
283, 054 161, 648 
2,398,522 | 2,712,122 
2,278,134 | 2,641,174 
120, 388 70, 948 
2, 630,361 | 3,499, 416 
2, 467,695 | 3,408, 716 
162, 666 90, 700 
3,909,227 | 4,724,288 
3, 683,153 | 4,591, 453 
226, 074 132, 835 





8, 742,070 
8, 310, 937 
431, 133 


4, 122, 689 


3, 918, 069 
204, 620 
4,619, 381 
4,392, 868 
226, 518 
6, 866, 563 
6, 478, 910 
387, 653 


3, 313, 289 


3, 128, 748 
184, 541 
3, 553, 274 
3, 350, 162 
203, 112 

1, 875, 507 
1, 832, 027 
43, 480 


809, 400 


789, 321 
20,079 

1, 066, 107 
1,042, 706 
23, 401 


1, 438, 412 
1, 402, 625 
35, 787 





7, 625, 273 
7, 277, 844 
347, 429 


4, 638, 957 
4, 475, 647 
163, 310 
2, 986, 316 
2, 802, 197 
184, 119 
6, 289, 533 
5, 985, 894 
303, 639 


3, 863, 980 
3, 718, 043 
145, 937 

2, 425, 553 
2, 267, 851 
157, 702 
1, 335, 740 
1, 291, 950 
43, 790 
774,977 
757, 604 
17,373 
560, 763 
534, 346 
26, 417 


1, 130, 351 
1, 098, 425 
36, 926 


10.6 
10.9 
8.2 


10.3 
10.7 
7.9 
10.9 
11.2 
8.5 
11.1 
11.5 
8.7 


11.0 
11.3 
8.5 
11.2. 
11.6 
8.9 
9.2 
9.6 
6.2 


8.9 
9.0 
5.5 
9.8 
10.2 
6.8 


9.5 
9.9 
6.4 


TABLE 26—YEARsS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 


YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY COLOR AND SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES, URBAN AND 
RvuRAL, 1960—Continued 





























Years of school completed 







































Total, ‘an Median 

Area, census year, 25 years school 

color, and sex old and Elementary school High school College years 

over None com- 

pleted 

1to04 5 and 6 7 8 1to3 4 1to3 4 or more 
MigI6 steeern secon aoe 10, 565, 422 316, 694 | 1,033,468 | 1,019, 747 886, 058 2, 063, 468 1, 866, 873 2, 051, 002 647, 560 680, 552 9.0 
IW Dita: 35 Sees 9, 688, 527 212, 212 759, 248 872, 569 810, 924 1,979, 653 1, 767, 008 1,991, 249 630, 481 665, 183 9.4 
Nonwhite________. 876, 895 104, 482 274, 220 147,178 75, 1384 83, 815 99, 865 59, 753 17,079 15, 369 5.8 
Pemalere eon seks e bee 10, 597, 665 231, 956 726, 242 921, 956 788, 521 1, 972, 699 2,042,354 | 2,673,286 790, 852 449,799 10.0 
9, 710, 163 157, 841 519, 545 754, 382 690, 527 1, 871, 133 1, 916, 145 2, 600, 204 772, 144 428, 242 10.3 
887, 502 74, 115 206, 697 167, 574 97,994 101, 566 126, 209 73, 082 18, 708 21, 557 6.9 
Rural farm_.._| 7, 222,778 162, 907 652, 949 708, 621 638, 575 1, 810, 336 1, 119, 656 1, 487, 250 437,095 205, 389 8.8 
White__-_| 6,608, 710 101, 405 453, 711 581, 728 573, 258 1, 749, 568 1, 062, 676 1, 458, 437 429, 402 198, 525 8.9 
Nonwhite_ 614, 068 61, 502 199, 238 126, 893 65, 317 60, 768 56, 980 28, 813 7, 693 6, 864 5.7 
IM BIer cc Been. cuceee me 8, 700, 213 100, 974 411, 898 391, 716 354, 881 991, 710 531, 649 661, 120 161, 840 94, 425 8.6 
IWihites cose eoaee 3, 397, 511 63, 198 291, 069 334, 337 328, 866 967,729 611, 126 649, 925 158, 840 92, 421 8.7 
Nonwhite_________ 302, 702 37,776 120, 829 57,379 26,015 23, 981 20, 523 11, 195 3, 000 2, 004 4.8 
Memalen. perce 22 kas ae 3, 522, 565 61, 933 241, 051 316,905 | 288, 694 818, 626 588, 007 826,130 | 275,255 110, 964 9.2 
Wihiteser sce) 3, 211, 199 38, 207 162,642 | 247,391 244, 392 781, 839 551, 550 808,512 | 270,562 | 106,104 9.7 
Nonwhite_____.__- 311, 366 23, 726 78, 409 69, 514 39, 302 36, 787 36, 457 17, 618 4, 693 4, 860 6.5 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population 1960, General Social and Economic Characteristics. PCO(1)-1C. 
TABLE 27.—EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF POPULATION 25 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY RACE AND SEX 
[Percent distribution, 1962] 
Males Females 
Years of school completed 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 

BYE 7.4 1 Re 4.4 
5.2 18.7 3.9 14.1 
LWT Eee. Reel ee | EE Ek eee Se See a ee Pay ae, 2, ne ee yo 11.4 19.3 10.3 19.3 
2h See Boe as Se FS = Sees See Ee --  ee Se Se ee 5 ee 17.0 13,2 16.8 13.9 
tl Ieee = RR 5 oe ee 2 ee eee ee ee eee 17.3 18.2 17.4 22.1 
TRAGSN A EME aT) eg gf tae rey epee OS Se Ne EN ee ee) ee 25.8 14.5 33.1 18.2 
9.4 4.8 9.9 4.0 
16 (college graduate) ae 2.7. 5.3 3.2 
Ai OF TILOTG sees eet re oe ee ior eee Oo ee ee ee 6.1 1.3 ple! 8 
MWe LS = OR Ae ta ee) Se eo 1 Ape) eee Ce Ce Sees Sem 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 121. 
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TABLE 28.—PERCENT OF POPULATION 25 YEARS AND OLDER WITH LESS THAN 4 YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL, BY STATE, 1960 


Region and State 


UNITED STATES___ 


New Hampshire_-___..-_- 
Vertnont. cc. ceanneeeaed 
Massachusetts-_--...._.-- 
Rhodeénstand > 25s222 ne 
Connecticut--_-.-.---.-.- 
Middle Atlantic. --.-.-.-_-__ 
IN@w: MOrk.~.2eeeus eee 
New Jersey-.-...--.-.=-. 
Pennsylvania-__--._--.--- 
East North Central__----___- 


Michigan 
Wisconsin o_.- 2. =-ceeeees 











Percent 


59.0 


55.4 
56.8 
57.2 
57.2 
52.9 
65.0 
56.2 
60.0 
59.2 
59.4 
61.8 
58.8 
58.1 
58.2 
59.6 
59.1 
58.3 
57.1 
56.1 
53.7 





Rank Region and State 

beers West North Central—Con. 
IMUssoutin 3. cereacsece 
Seis xtie le North Dakota.....-...... 
22 South Dakota-__.---_-__ 
23-24 Nebraskas. cc sos sel cena 
23-24 Kansas. 255 222 
14 || South Atlantic. -_....._:...- 
41 Delaware ccs 2 see 
20 Maryland 222: o-oo. ee 
Bae ties District of Columbia_ -__ 
31 Virginiaoec eso see eee 
32 West Virginia_.......__. 
38 North Carolina-----__-__ 
pes seep South Carolina__._.._..- 
27 Georgians so. 2s os 
28 Wloridas22o2-- eee ee 
34 || East South Central_________ 
30 Renittcky oes ee 
29 SV ORNCESOOE oe ates soe 
a eee Alabams os. 5.52 
19 Mississippi. 2se2ecc.- 8 

15 











Percent 


63. 4 
61.0 
57.9 
52.3 
61.9 
63.4 
56.7 
60.1 
52.2 
62.2 
69.5 
67.8 
69.6 
68.0 
57.5 
70.5 
72.4 
69.5 
69.6 
70.2 


Rank 


45-46 




















Region and State 


Percent 


cal 
67.6 
59.5 
60.5 
50.3 
52.2 
51.4 
48.1 
48.1 
54.5 
54.3 
44.1 
46.7 
48.9 
48.4 
51.5 
48.5 
45.2 
53.9 





Rank 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. General Social and Economic Characteristics. U.S. Summary, Final Report 


PO(1)-10. 


TABLE 29.—ScHooL RETENTION RATES 





Year of entrance into 5th grade ! 








See footnotes at end of table. 


5th 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1, 000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1, 000 





Retention rate by grade per 1,000 pupils who entered 5th grade 








6th 7th 8th 
893 782 719 
911 798 741 
911 815 745 
919 824 754 
928 834 779 
939 847 805 
954 861 825 
943 872 824 
929 884 818 
944 895 836 
953 892 842 


9th 


582 
612 
642 
677 
714 
736 
760 
770 
780 
792 
803 





10th 


441 
470 
509 
552 
588 
624 
647 
652 
651 
688 
711 


11th 


347 
384 
421 
453 
485 
498 
512 
529 
546 
504 
610 





12th 


310 
344 
370 
400 
415 
432 
454 
463 
481 
489 
512 


High 
school 
graduates 


270 
302 
316 
333 
355 
378 
403 
417 
432 
462 
467 


Year of 
gradua- 
tion 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1941 
1942 


First- 
time 
college 
students 


122 
118 
112 
129 
135 
137 
139 
148 
154 
142 
129 


TABLE 29.—ScHOOL RETENTION RATES—Continued 


SS eee rE Seneneeee 


Retention rate by grade per 1,000 pupils who entered 5th grade 














Year of entrance into 5th grade ! 

5th 6th 7th 8th 

1,000 946 889 839 
1,000 954 895 849 
1,000 954 901 850 
1,000 955 908 853 
1,000 963 916 846 
1,000 968 910 836 
1,000 952 905 834 
1,000 954 909 847 
1,000 972 914 870 
1,000 952 929 858 
1,000 959 944 875 
1,000 954 945 919 
1,000 971 948 919 
1,000 984 956 929 
1,000 984 967 918 
1,000 981 968 921 
1,000 981 965 937 
1,000 974 965 936 
1,000 990 974 943 
1,000 980 979 948 
































Year of First- 
gradua- time 
High tion college 
9th 10th 1lth 12th school students 
graduates 
814 725 587 466 439 1943 1ly 
839 704 554 425 393 1944 121 
811 679 519 428 398 1945 (2) 
796 655 532 444 419 1946 (2) 
781 673 552 476 450 1947 (2) 
781 697 566 507 481 1948 (?) 
789 698 581 514 488 1949 () 
807 713 604 539 505 1950 205 
827 745 630 557 524 1951 218 
848 748 650 549 522 1952 234 
872 766 662 552 524 1953 266 
872 775 641 583 553 1954 283 
858 748 670 594 559 1955 286 
863 795 706 619 581 1956 301 
874 795 698 614 574 1957 303 
886 809 709 632 582 1958 308 
890 820 719 640 597 1959 315 
904 835 746 667 621 1960 328 
913 852 759 680 632 1961 334 
919 855 764 684 636 1962 336 











1 Data for 48 States and District of Columbia. 

2 Lack of detailed information regarding veteran students makes the 
calculation of retention rates unreliable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Office of 
Education; Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, ch. 1, Statistical 
Summary of Education. Circular No. 193, ‘Survival Rates of Pupils’ 
discusses the methodology involved. These retention rates are approxi- 


mate only. Rates for the fifth grade through high school graduation are 
based on.enrollments in successive grades in successive years in public 
elementary and secondary schools, and are adjusted to include estimates 
for nonpublic schools. Rates for first-time college enrollment are based 
on data supplied to the Office of Education by institutions of higher 
education. 


TABLE 30.—PERSONAL HEALTH CARE EXPENDITURES 























[In millions] 
Expenditures 1928-29 | 1934-35 193940 | 1944-45 1949-50 1954-55 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
Ot ated oo aanc eh caren 3, 305 2, 958 3, 613 7, 511 10, 606 15, 855 23, 827 25, 515 26, 891 28, 577 
Private expenditures: 
Insurance henefits.2. 25. 225 -22s. =... 4: 0 0 0 0 880 2, 358 4, 698 5,346 6,100 6, 950 
Other privates. eset cee 2,990 2, 560 2,979 5, 220 7,596 10, 093 14, 250 14, 781 15, 085 15, 515 
Public exponditares. 222222. s2325<0- <3 weses. 315 398 634 2,291 2,130 3, 404 4, 879 5, 388 5, 706 6,112 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIRUTION 
Totalit Soses skies seeeseeesesccecsce 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Private expenditures: 
Insurance benefits...c_..¢=--=5.~.---=<-.- 0 0 0 0 8.3 14.9 19.7 21.0 22.7 24.3 
Other privatel s.-- 3 eno seen asens-ske=— 90. 5 86. 6 82.4 69.5 71.6 63. 6 59.8 57.9 56.1 54.4 
Publiv.expenditures. = 52. 0022-6. 25-8 soe 9.5 13.4 17.6 30.5 20.1 21.5 20.5 21.1 21.2 21.3 























Source: “Social Welfare Expenditures, 1962-63.” Table 5. Social Security Bulletin, November 1963. 
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TABLE 31.—MENTAL RETARDATION—TRENDS AND RaTEs 


Resident 
Year patients at 
end of year 


116, 828 
118, 703 
121, 751 
125, 849 
128, 850 





130, 193 
132, 605 
135, 568 
139, 977 
144, 708 


147, 404 
152, 497 
156, 156 
160, 568 
163, 752 


167, 291 
173, 638 
177, 547 





1 Alaska included beginning of 1960. 
2 Hawaii included beginning of 1961. 
3 Provisional patient movement. 

4 Estimated. 


(182, 000) 


Total 
admissions 


11, 677 
12, 012 
12, 304 
12, 384 
12, 268 


11, 977 
12, 288 
12, 851 
13, 511 
13, 153 


13, 037 
14,172 
13, 760 
14, 228 
14, 701 


14, 525 
13, 919 
15, 151 





Admissions 
per 100,000 
population 


8.4 
8.4 
8.5 
8.4 
8.2 


7.9 
8.0 
8.2 
8.5 
8.1 


7.9 
8.4 
8.0 
8.1 
8.3 


8.0 
7.6 
8.1 


Net 
releases 


Net releases 
per 1,000 
average resi- 
dent patient 
population 


65.9 
56.9 
53.5 
50.0 
45.1 


55.5 
52.0 
49.0 
43.3 
40.1 


52,1 
41.6 
42.8 
42.0 
39.9 


48.4 
44.2 
47.0 


Source: Adapted from data provided by Hospital Studies Section, Biometrics Branch National Institute 


of Mental Health. 


TABLE 32.—PERCENT OF HOUSEHOLDS 
WitH FEMALE HEADS 





Year Percent 
FO00 DS Sean curerepsaves-sensenasos a2 1 
O80) Spee seria a ne wen pets 12.6 
19402 cbe oases teen scat ee cews 15.0 
TSR Jc oncunndeaeenuonwenacanaws 14.9 
19602: occ enceemtancccnseesoaes 18.1 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census: 
Historical Statistics Colonial Times to 
1957. Series A-255-263. Selected Char- 
acteristics of Households: 1790-1967. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports Series P-20, No. 106. 


TABLE 33.—Drivorces INVOLVING CHILDREN 








Percent of Ratio of 
Year divorces with} children per 
children divorce 
involved 
pA ee ok > 45.5 0. 85 
1954 3 Jeseesuuenee cua 47.8 - 90 
48.1 92 
48.9 95 
50.9 1.00 
55.1 
59.1 
57.0 1,18 








Sources: Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital 
Statistics of the U.S., 1959. Section 2: ‘‘Marriage and 
Divorce Statistics 2-14.” U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, HEW Indicators, 
September 1963. 


TABLE 34,—EstIMATED ILLEGITIMATE LIVE BIRTHS 
































} Number of births (000’s) Tllegitimacy ratio! 
Year 
Total White Nonwhite Total White Nonwhite 

89.5 40.3 49.2 37.9 19.5 168.3 

95.7 41.9 63.8 38.1 19.0 174.5 

96. 5 42.0 54.5 34.3 16.9 169.2 

98.1 42.8 55.4 33.4 16.5 162.8 

105.2 49.6 55.6 37.6 20.2 163. 4 

117.4 56.4 60.9 42.9 23.6 179.3 

125.2 61.4 63.8 38.1 7186 | 170.1 

131.9 60. 5 71.5 35.7 18.5 168.0 

129.7 54.8 74.9 36.7 17.8 164.7 

133.2 53.5 79.7 37.4 17.3 167.5 

141.6 53.5 88.1 39.8 17.5 179.6 

146.5 52.6 93.9 39.1 16.3 182.8 

150.3 54.1 96. 2 39.t 16.3 183.4 

160.8 56.6 104.2 41.2 16.9 191.1 

176.6 62.7 113.9 44.0 18.2 198.5 

183.3 64.2 119.2 45.3 18.6 202. 4 

193.5 67.5 126.0 46.5 19.0 204.0 

201.7 70.8 130.9 47.4 19.6 206. 7 

208. 7 74.6 134. 1 49.6 20.9 212.3 

220.6 79.6 141.1 52.0 22.1 218.0 

TOGO. 28 Socom ee Ne adh ene eh ee Sowa coke eesescnda condoms oe. 224.3 82.5 141.8 52.7 22.9 215.8 
Ue Ee a ee, SO, | ae se te, ee ier ae ee 240, 2 91.1 149.1 56.3 25.3 223.4 
BS TY eS 2 Se aE neo ee Se Ae i i en a OE ATAY | Ce See - ey ee eee ee BS) Sh] b gree esacasGad|es-se aan ae 











1 Per 1,000 total live births. 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Public Health Service, National Vital Statistics Division; annual Vital Statistics of the United States. 


TABLE 35,—PERCENTAGE DISTRIRUTION OF ALL EMPLOYED WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 1960, AND OF MOTHERS IN THE HOME IN AFDC 
FAMILIES, LATE 1961, By OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 




















Employed AFDC 
Occupational class women in the mothers 
general in the home ? 
population ! 
WALRAD cho ber ors Mg oe ON) ee RR ae eae ee ee ae ee ee a 21, 172, 000 773, 000 
NEO GA SHRI OOING coo gale ea ee ete al en a sare ne abe seen guides sen ani aioe ecksar sae cscs eesmewnwosendaccsnennencane 100.0 100.0 
‘Profecaional, technical, nd Eindro Workers. o-. - ease soses seas oe oe wo ro ste ease eaten oe dae anew ene ncaasssennconan 13.8 8 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 3.9 2 
Olerical, salessand'Bindredworkers--.0 2) sc cee te a oe ase ee a 39.8 9.4 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers_..--.-_.-_-.----------------- 1.3 8 
Warmers aid sari Sue DAGCYS ooo, wees eee tas cae aes nee See Se een ces .6 3.3 
Operntives and kindred workers. 2-32.) 22.5 ec - ween nada bacasdastosescece 16.3 10.0 
Farm laborers and farm foremen-.--_-----.----------------- x22) 47.7 
Bervice Workers, except tt Wiio DOUSCHOIG owe oot oe eee oe eae cae ala daee ant aeeecaavaneeadwwnccsasennnntce 14.2 26.4 
Peri Vale GOURGNGIG RELV108 WwODk CIs sec et as ses meant oto See ne eR Soe en a oe eee sense 8.3 27.5 
NU ega rans pe eee tg pene ee a ee ee SE eee ee ode ew cane cece Sucates ee cece ceamencese 6 16.9 
1 Persons with “occupation not reported” are distributed. Based on 3 Excludes sharecroppers. 
data from the Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population, Series 4 Includes sharecroppers. 
PC(1)-IC. 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Social 


2 Persons ‘‘never employed’”’ or with occupation “unknown”’ are dis- Security Bulletin, March 1963 


tributed. Excludes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
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TABLE 36.—JUVENILE Court CASES PER 1,000 CHILDREN AGED 10 to 18 


Juvenile court delinquency 
cases (000’s) 1 Child popu- 
lation 10 
Calendar year through 17 


years (000’s) 
Including Excluding 
traffic affic 


Juvenile court delinquency 
cases per 1,000 population 
(10-17 years) 


Including Excluding 
traffic traffic 


Juvenile Child popu- | Rate per 1,000 
court de- | lation under | population 


pendency 18 years under 18 
and neglect (000’s) years 
cases (000’s) 2 


17, 738 


17, 512 
17, 419 
17, 344 
17, 314 
17, 365 


17, 397 
17, 706 
18, 201 
18, 981 
19, 550 


20, 111 
20, 623 
22, 173 
23, 443 
24, 607 
25, 367 
26, 133 
29, 936 





1 Data after 1954 are based on reports from a representative national 
sample of juvenile courts. Trend data prior to 1955 are estimated by the 
Children’s Bureau and are based on reports from a comparable group of 
courts. 

2 Data for 1955-61 are based on reports from courts serving about two- 
thirds of the child population under 18 years of age in the United States. 
Trend data prior to 1955 are estimated by the Children’s Bureau and are 
based on reports from a comparable group of courts. 

3 Much of the increase is accounted for in 1 State by an administrative 
change in the method of handling juvenile traffic offenses. 








NOL? We Sees Scouse 
20,2 | ae exe 
B14 [sds ees 
262 Wess orsSa ice 
27.2 19.8 
30.0 20.2 
31.4 19.6 
32.0 20.1 
30.7 19.2 
28.9 18.5 





103 51, 987 2.0 


103 53, 737 1.9 
106 55, 568 1.9 
105 57, 377 1.8 
114 59, 336 1.9 
124 61, 238 2.0 
128 63, 038 2.0 
131 64, 474 2.0 
140 65, 914 2.1 
141.5 67, 378 2.1 


4 Inclusion of data for Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1960 does not ma- 


terially affect the trend. 
Source: U.S. Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare; Welfare 


Administration annual publication on juvenile court statistics within 
Children’s Bureau Statistical Series. For further discussion of the prob- 
lems of measurement of juvenile delinquency, see ‘Reporting Juvenile 
Delinquency,” National Probation and Parole Association Journal, July 
1957. Legal authority for Children’s Bureau concern and service to the 
States with regard to juvenile delinquency comes from the Basic Act of 
1912 (42 U.S.C., Ch. 6) as amended; ‘Juvenile Court Statistics—1962.”” 


TABLE 37.—EsTIMATES OF ALCOHOLICS WITH AND WITHOUT COMPLICATIONS, UNITED STATES BY STATES, 1960, AND RATES PER 100,000 ADULT 
POPULATION (AGED 20 YEARS AND OVER) 











Number of alcoholics Rates of alcoholism 
State Rank order 
(by rate) 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Alabamaces fe cnetseet en cnacene ees emer omeneeae 26, 400 6, 300 32, 700 2, 963 638 1,800 48 
ATIGOND Was san cedanccnruwecanskudwecdastavednacbes 18, 500 4,000 22, 500 4, 888 1,125 3, 000 29 
Arkatiaas 06 is sc nats eae gakonnasesaeaeehwonmtas 25, 600 4,100 29, 700 4, 988 738 2, 863 32 
Californie. ccc. sscnbagsncnlaeeapeeeee eno nereeeenee 519, 200 104, 000 623, 400 10, 713 2, 075 6, 388 
Qolorado..._ [n= 25525 55-soSeeteameen see seabeeeeeeae 34, 600 7, 900 42, 500 6, 713 1, 463 4, 088 16 
Connectiout s 22-2. ssa cease onsaan se Sessan meee eee 62, 800 13, 500 76, 300 8, 075 1,613 4, 838 9 


EEE 


TABLE 37.—EsTIMATES OF ALCOHOLICS WITH AND WITHOUT COMPLICATIONS, UNITED STATES SY STATES, 1960, AND RATES PER 100,000 ADULT 
POPULATION (AGED 20 YEARS AND OVER)—Continued 





State 





Maryland_.-- 





IMUISSOUPIG oot noe eae eee tates ae aan sore sew ens 






INOW HlamMmpshite. 3.5 -. ooo en te eeee cecoue- ones causes 
INOW CISOM seettens omen eet ee eer ee cee cance enceeee 
Ne@wublextoogie se. s-n- scenpwar saehcsawGoenandvecen! 





OUR CO ALOUE Aire ea eo ee ee wie Se eee ikeaw a oe 
Botth Dakotas. 25.556. sin eases: sus conan ccadicus 








Number of alcoholics 


Male 


9, 200 
91, 000 
48, 100 

6, 500 

268, 200 


39, 000 
26, 700 
51, 200 
59, 700 
19, 600 
64, 500 
157, 800 
171, 500 
55, 400 
21,300 
121, 700 
12, 600 
20, 000 
10, 300 
10, 200 
150, 200 
12, 600 
469, 500 
45, 100 
10, 600 





Female 


1, 500 
17, 900 
7, 200 
700 
47, 100 
17, 900 
6, 700 
5,300 
5, 900 
10, 400 
4,600 
9, 300 
27, 000 
28, 600 
11, 100 
5,400 
21, 400 
1,700 
5, 600 
1, 400 
3, 000 
34, 700 
3, 200 
113, 600 
6, 500 
1,900 
43, 600 
5,700 
4,400 
48, 700 
4,100 
5, 500 
1,900 
6, 600 
26, 200 
2, 500 
900 

8, 600 
7, 600 
4, 400 
14, 700 
1, 200 


3, 900 


Norte: These estimates are derived by the original Jellinek formula; 


the rates (on which the numbers are based) are those of the year 1945, 
with R=5, applied to 1960 populations. The formula may be less reliable in 
units with smaller populations. These estimates should be considered as 
very rough approximations. Numbers are rounded to nearest hundred. 


We would not say there are . . . alcoholics in . . . but rather: there may 


be, roughly, about . . . aleoholicsin.... 





Rates of alcoholism 











Mark Keller. 


Total 


10, 700 
108, 900 
55, 300 
7,200 
315, 300 
106, 800 
45, 700 
32, 000 
57, 100 
70, 100 
24, 200 
73, 800 
184, 800 
200, 100 
66, 500 
26, 700 
143, 100 
14, 300 
25, 600 
11, 700 
13, 200 
184, 900 
15, 800 
583, 100 
51, 600 
12, 500 
247, 600 
29, 600 
27, 400 
302, 100 
31, 600 
34, 000 
10, 100 
59, 800 
153, 200 
9, 500 
9, 400 
44, 600 
49, 000 
33, 200 
117, 800 
4,400 


27, 000 





Male 


6, 888 
5,975 
4, 425 
3, 400 
8, 688 
6, 478 
4,750 
4, 050 
5, 825 
6, 775 
6, 812 
7, 038 
10, 163 
7, 500 
5, 550 
3,725 
8, 600 
6, 188 
4, 688 
10, 988 
5, 613 
7,975 
4, 850 
8, 963 
3, 563 
5, 675 
7,113 
3, 413 
4,275 
7, 363 
10, 388 
4, 575 
4,075 
5, 225 
4,613 
2.950 
7, 488 
3, 080 
4, 725 
5,413 
8, 763 
3, 163 


9, 700 








Female 


1, 050 
1,100 
600 
388 
1, 425 
1, 225 
763 
775 
638 
1,075 
150 
963 
1, 538 
1, 200 


850 
1, 488 
900 
125 
1, 625 
1, 513 
1,700 
1, 250 
1, 950 
463 
1, 063 
1, 413 
763 
788 
1, 288 
1, 438 
813 
963 
588 


1,013 


713 








Total 


3, 963 
3, 538 
2, 613 
1, 900 
5, 050 
3, 850 
2, 763 
2,413 
3, 238 
3, 925 
4,175 
4, 000 
5,713 
4, 350 
3, 313 
2, 288 
5, 038 
3, 663 
2, 988 
6, 638 
3, 563 
4, 838 
3, 050 
5, 463 
2, 013 
3, 463 
4, 263 
2, 088 
2, 538 
4, 325 
5, 913 
2,700 
2, 525 
2,600 
2, 763 
1, 988 
4, 138 
2,275 
2, 788 
3, 100 
4, 988 
2, 263 


5, 300 








Rank order 
(by rate) 


Source: Selected’ Statistical Tables on the Consumption of Alcohol» 
1850-1962, and on Alcoholism, 1930-1960. Prepared by Vera Efron and 
Publications Division, Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies. 
Copyright 1963 by Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Inc., New Brunswick, 
N.J. Reproduced with permission of the copyright owners. 
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TABLE 38.—MOVEMENT OF PATIENTS IN STATE AND COUNTY MENTAL Hospitals, UNITED ST4TES, 1939-63 


























Number Rate per 100,000 civilian Rate per 100,000 

population 3 average 

Period ! resident 

patients, net 
Resident Admissions Net live Resident Admissions live 

patients releases ? patients releases 
433, 054 122,503 | 77,317 330.9 93.6 180.8 
434, 409 121,077 76, 567 330. 0 92.0 178.4 
449, 657 128, 103 82, 933 341.7 97.3 186.3 
454, 181 117, 644 74, 650 346.9 89.8 165.5 
452, 646 113, 940 72,997 355.0 89.4 161.0 
455, 980 115, 472 69, 327 359.9 91.1 152.4 
463, 254 119, 082 72, 622 363.1 93.3 157.7 
469, 253 124, 258 74, 425 339.1 89.8 159.6 
476, 825 133, 291 83, 416 334. 5 - 93.5 176, 2 
489, 400 143, 225 87, 878 337.1 98.7 182.1 
498, 339 147, 828 96, 996 337.7 100.2 196.5 
512, 501 152, 286 99, 659 339.9 101.0 196.6 
520, 326 152, 079 101, 802 343.2 100.3 197.2 
531, 981 162, 908 107, 647 345.7 105.9 204. 5 
545, 045 170, 621 113, 959 348.1 109.0 211.3 
553, 979 171, 682 118, 775 346.9 107.5 216.4 
558, 922 178, 003 126, 498 343.0 109.2 227.8 
551, 390 185, 597 145, 313 332.1 111.8 261.7 
548, 626 194, 497 150, 413 324.4 115.0 273.5 
545, 182 209, 823 161, 884 316.6 121.8 296.0 
541, 883 222, 791 176, 411 309. 2 127.1 324.6 
535, 540 234, 791 191, 386 300.6 131.8 355.3 
527, 456 252, 742 215, 596 291.1 139.5 | 405.0 
515, 700 267, 068 227, 368 280.7 145.4 436.7 
504, 947 285, 244 247, 228 270.7 152.9 484.3 











1 Alaska included beginning 1960. Hawaii included beginning 1961. 
Fiscal year ends June 30 for most public hospitals. 

2 Number of patients released to community in any one year. This 
quantity is number of placements on extramural care plus direct discharges 
less number of returns from extramural care. National data on placements 
and returns from extramural care not available but net releases may be 
computed from less detailed movement data as: Net releases=resident 
patients beginning of year-+all admissions (excluding transfers)—deaths 





in hospital-resident patients end of year. 

3 Civilian population as of July 1 of each year. 

*Provisional patient movement. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Patients 
in Mental Institutions, 1939-46. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, PHS, NIMH, Patients in Mental Institutions, 1947-61; and 
Mental Health Statistics: Current Reports for 1962 and 1963. 
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